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THE NATIONAL CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
By SIDNEY BRINCKERHOFF 


ON SEPTEMBER 7th, 1957, the 85th Con- 
gress of the United States passed into Public 
Law, Joint Resolution 253 —'‘to establish a 
commission to commemorate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the civil war.’ The 
Civil War Centennial Commission has now 
been in operation for three years, under the 
chairmanship of U. S. Grant 3rd, Major- 
General United States Army, Retired. The 
National Commission is made up of mem- 
bers of the United States Senate, the United 
States House of Representatives, the National 
Park Service and outstanding American his- 
torians, all appointed by the President of the 
United States. The National Assembly of the 
Commission has representation in the form 
of state governors and 75 historical organiza- 
tions. As established under the Federal Law, 
state governors have been authorized to cre- 
ate State Civil War Centennial Commissions 
for organizing and directing observances 


within their states. It is these State Commis- 
sions who are directly responsible for the 
active commemoration of Civil War activities 
which happened within their borders, the 
National Commission providing them with 
co-ordination, guidance, information and 
national presentation of their area activities. 

Just what will the State Civil War Centen- 
nial Commissions do? They will publicize the 
part their state took in the momentous 
struggle, they will arrange memorial observ- 
ances, they will locate and preserve valuable 
documents, they will sponsor educational 
activities, they will encourage and sponsor 
publications, and arrange re-enactments and 
pageants. These educational programs will be 
reported to the National Commission for 
inclusion in national publicity releases and 
become part of the national four-year observ- 
ance. So then, why commemorate the Civil 
War? 


BATTLE AT PICACHO, 1862 — Artist Clive Wooster* 
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Why revive the memory of fratricidal 
strife? We submit that the Civil War was the 
greatest test our country ever faced. Built of 
the heroism and endurance that were drawn 
from men and women of both sections by 
devotion to principles valued more than life 
itself, it was our most profound and tragic 
experience. What was finally gained by it 
affected our national character and our na- 
tional destiny, the preservation of the Ameri- 
can Union as an instrumentality of freedom 
for all the peoples of the world was gained 
by all of us. The loss, the gain and the experi- 
ence itself are a common national possession. 
To commemorate the Centennial of this war 
we do not want simply to string together a 
series of holidays, reviving here the exulta- 
tion of victory and there the sadness of defeat. 
Rather, the Centennial must give us a new 
understanding of the way in which Ameri- 
cans built from sacrifice and suffering an 
enduring nation and a lasting peace. Our 
ancestors fought to the limit of endurance for 
four years; when the fighting ended they 
closed ranks, saw in the unity of their land 
something that overshadowed the bitterness 
of the fight. Ever since, the sons and grand- 
sons of the enemies in that war have fought 
shoulder to shoulder in four foreign wars. 
This is an inspiring happening unique in 
history. 

Moreover, the Civil War was a marvelous 
display of American ingenuity in the way our 
citizen armies and navies, both entirely un- 
prepared and untrained for war, met the 
emergencies of the situation in equipment, 
supply and armaments. It was not fought on 
the basis of the previous war, but new meth- 
ods, new tactics, new arms and ammunition 
were developed to meet the exigencies of the 
changing situation. It was the first war in 
which the telegraph permitted the co-ordina- 
tion of armies in different geographical 
theaters of operation and facilitated keeping 
the population advised promptly of events; 
the first war in which rifled guns and repeat- 
ing rifles were used; the first in which the 
iron-clad ship was improvised; the first in 
which land mines and submarine mines (then 
mis-named torpedoes) were tried; the first 
in which observation from the air was tried; 
the first in which railroads were effectively 
used for the movement of large bodies of 
troops from one theater of operation to an- 
other; the first in which the use of cavalry 
masses by themselves to grasp strategic points 
quickly and hold them dismounted was fully 
developed (a premonition of the armored 
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corps of today); the first in which the care of 
the wounded was finally organized; the first 
in which the treatment of citizens in occupied 
territories were codified; the first in which the 
entire population was called upon to bear its 
part of the burden of war. Indeed, it was the 
first modern war. 

Finally, while our country raised and 
trained two citizen armies, who fought one 
another with an effectiveness and self-sacri- 
fice seldom equaled in human history; when 


THE ARIZONA CIVIL WAR 


IN DECEMBER 1959, Governor Paul Fannin 
appointed the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission for Arizona. In a letter to Mr. Lewis 
D. W. Hall, Commission Co-Chairman for 
the state, the Governor stated “at the moment 
there are no funds available for travel, or for 
the work of the Commission. It [will] be 
truly a ‘labor of love’.” The statewide ap- 
pointees to this organization have been busy 
co-ordinating activities with the National 
Commission; making plans for special observ- 
ances to be held during the next four years in 
Arizona and nearby states, and meeting peri- 
odically for organizational purposes. In June 
of this year, an Arizona Civil War Centennial 
Commission Banquet was held in Tucson, in 
order to make plans for the coming centen- 
nial and to acquaint many people with the 
important role that Arizona and the South- 
west played in the Civil War. 

Arizona’s role was more than the Battle 
of Picacho Pass and more than the story of 
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the war was over the combatants of both sides 
quickly and without question returned to 
their homes and resumed their peaceful occu- 
pations; another unique demonstration of 
American character. So, the Centennial ob- 
servances must be a new study of American 
patriotism and capability—a study which 
should give us deeper understanding of the 
immense reserves of bravery, of sacrifice and 
of idealism which lie in the American 
character. 


CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


the California Column, for the Confederacy 
had made grandiose plans to “take” the South- 
west in order to make the capture of Cali- 
fornia easier,and to convince the “undecided” 
states and territories that the Confederacy 
would win the war. By this means, they 
hoped to sway them to fight for the South. 
There was the fascinating intrigue behind 
negotiations of both sides to obtain aid and 
sympathy from governors of Mexican States; 
and as yet, the untold story of the secessionist 
movements (veiled in mystery), all the way 
from Los Angeles into Sonora. 

The task before the Arizona Civil War 
Centennial Commission is a “labor of love”; 
it has required much time and work on the 
part of the Governor’s Committee in order to 
plan the next four years so as to tell the real 
story of Arizona’s role in the War of the 
Rebellion. The planned observances deserve 
the consideration and support of Arizona's 
citizens. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF PLANNED OBSERVANCES 
FOR 1961-1965 IN ARIZONA 


JANUARY 8, 1961 

Governor's Proclamation; newspaper, 
radio, television coverage of Centennial 
program; religious observances; school 
observances; Union and Confederate flags 
at Capitol and all public buildings; county 
seat of Arizona County moved from Tubac 
to Tucson. 


MARCH 16, 1961 
Secession Convention, Mesilla, N. M. 


JULY 27, 1961 
Fall of Fort Fillmore, N. M.; joint services 
with New Mexico Commission. 


AUGUST 1, 1961 
Col. John R. Baylor's Proclamation estab- 
lishing Confederate Territory of Arizona; 
joint services with New Mexico Commis- 
sion; Confederate flag at State Capitol and 
public buildings within original Arizona 
Territory. 


AUGUST, 1961 
Tucson Secession Convention; declaration 
of allegiance to Confederacy and election 
of delegate to Confederate Congress; Con- 
federate flag at Tucson City Hall, Court- 
house, etc.; re-enactment at Old Tucson: 
dedication of marker. 


JANUARY 19, 1962 
Robert E. Lee’s birthday. 


FEBRUARY 14, 1962 
Territory of Arizona formally admitted to 
Confederacy; Confederate flags at all pub- 
lic buildings in original territory (Arizona 
and New Mexico). 

FEBRUARY 21, 1962 
Battle of Val Verde, N. M.; joint services 
with New Mexico Commission at site. 

FEBRUARY 28, 1962 
Captain Sherod Hunter’s Arizona Rangers 
enter Tucson; re-enactment in Rodeo 
Parade and at Old Tucson; Confederate 
flag at City Hall, Courthouse, etc. 

MARCH 20, 1962 
Entry of Union troops into Tucson; re-en- 
actment at Old Tucson; Union flag at City 
Hall, Courthouse, etc. 

APRIL 15, 1962 


Battle of Picacho Pass, Arizona; re-enact- 
ment at site of battle; California Union 


troops and Arizona Confederate troops 
participating; memorial services at Union 
and Confederate monuments; television 
and magazine coverage. 

APRIL 16, 1962 
Centennial Ball, Tucson. 

May, 1962 
Battle at Dragoon Springs between Con- 
federates and Indians; dedication at new 
marker. 

JUNE 3, 1962 
Jefferson Davis’ birthday. 

JULY 15, 1962 
Battle at Apache Pass between Union 
troops and Indians. 

FEBRUARY 24, 1963 
Establishment of Union Territory of Ari- 
zona; Union flag at all public buildings in 
state. 

DECEMBER 29, 1963 
Arrival of government appointed officials, 
Governor Goodwin flag raising ceremony; 
Governor Goodwin's Proclamation at 
Navajo Springs; Union flag at all public 
buildings in state. 

JANUARY 22, 1964 
Establishment of first Territorial Capital at 
Fort Whipple; establishment of Territorial 
Capital at Prescott. 

FEBRUARY 12, 1964 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthday. 

APRIL, 1964 
Civil War Centennial Pageant, Tucson. 

SEPTEMBER, 1964 
First Territorial Legislature meets. 

1965 
Recording of all Civil War soldiers’ graves 
in Arizona completed, and state-wide me- 
morial services. 


In Wiemoriam 


HIGINIO B. AGUIRRE (1878-1960 ) 
RALPH A. BENZ (1889-1960) 
HENRY HAVENS (1888-1960) 

CHARLES EMORY JONES (1898-1960) 

EMMA JEAN ONESTO (1913-1960) 
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“WHAT COMPRISES TREASON?” 
Testimony of Proceedings Against Sylvester Mowry 
By BERT FIREMAN * 


THERE IS PROBABLY nothing more frustrat- 
ing to a professional soldier than a hollow 
victory. It was upon this bloodless but never- 
theless unsatisfactory note that advance ele- 
ments of Colonel and later General James H. 
Carleton’s Column from California recaptured 
Tucson on May 20, 1862. The months of 
recruiting and drilling and gathering of ma- 
tériel in California; the preparations at the 
Colorado River crossing; and the long march 
along the Gila River had brought not a little 
frustration to Carleton’s command. The 
General himself could enumerate at least two 
bitter setbacks of the march. At the Pima Vil- 
lages on March 6, 1862, Captain William A. 
McCleave with a detachment of nine men had 
walked into Ammi White's house in bright- 
eyed and bushy-tailed innocence to be cap- 
tured amid great embarrassment by Captain 
Sherod Hunter, the Confederate commander. 
Unknown to Union scouts, Hunter had 
already capped his triumph in capturing 
Tucson by hurrying on to White’s Mill where 
he seized that veteran miller and a large sup- 
ply of grain and flour. McCleave’s capture 
was a severe personal blow to Carleton. The 
two men had soldiered together for 10 years. 

On April 15, Union and Confederate forces 
exchanged gunfire at Picacho Pass in an en- 
counter that erroneously has been described 
as the “only” battle of the Civil War in Ari- 
zona, and at other times the “westernmost” 
battle of the war. At some other time I hope 
to consider and dispose of those claims in 
more detail. Superior Union forces had moved 
into Picacho Pass on April 15 to clamp a 
pincers movement upon a Rebel scouting 
party under the leadership of Jack Swilling, 
the father of Phoenix, who was retreating to- 


*Bert M. Fireman, an Arizona resident since 
1917 isa general interest columnist for the Phoe- 
nix Gazette. A graduate of Arizona State Univer- 
sity in 1936, he developed his interest in Arizona 
history while a student of the late Dr. Rufus Kay 
Wyllys. For six years he was writer-narrator of 
the Arizona Crossroads radio program. He is a 
vice-president of the Arizona Pioneer's Historical 
Society, and of the Arizona Historical Founda- 
tion; on the Executive Council of the Historic 
Sites Committee, and an active member of the 
Westerners, Phoenix Corral. This paper was de- 
livered at the session entitled: “The Early Ameri- 
can Period,” at the First Annual Arizona Histori- 
cal Convention in Tucson in March of this year. 


ward the safety of Tucson. Either because of 
misunderstanding of orders or foolhardiness 
that could have been attributed to inexperi- 
ence or rustiness in the arts of war, the envel- 
oping movement turned into disaster. The 
Union casualties exceeded those of the Con- 
federates. The impending arrival of strong 
elements of Carleton’s command suggested to 
Captain Hunter that retreat to the Rio Grande 
was in order, so he withdrew from Tucson. 
Colonel Carleton was a veteran soldier and 
knew that his campaign so far had been saved 
from total failure only by the utter weakness 
of the irregular Confederate forces standing 
between the Colorado and Rio Grande. Be- 
sides— with apologies to our host city —he 
was aware that Tucson was at best a mean and 
miserable prize. He had been stationed in 
New Mexico six years before and had served 
in the Mexican War. He knew the poverty of 
the desert town. To volunteers fresh from the 
Mother Lode country this expedition might 
have had charm, excitement, and romance. 
To Carleton it was a campaign of ordeal, dis- 
tress and duty. 

He did not enter Tucson a conquering hero. 

Most of the population was Spanish-speaking 
and indifferent to the fluctuating fortunes of 
battle. Those of Anglo-American descent 
were said to be mainly Southern sympathizers. 
At this point Carleton could have remembered 
his orders from General George Wright back 
in California which cautioned him, among 
other things: 
have an eye on spies. Seize them quietly and con- 
fine them — each by himself until further orders. 
... We may have to hang some of these fellows 
to let them know the government troops on the 
Pacific Coast are in earnest.—_Even our own 
expressmen may be bribed. If spies are found 
guilty by a military commission, shoot them. 
Upon this air of preparedness, Carleton was 
handed a letter that was indeed interesting 
and slightly incendiary. It had been written 
by a man named T. L. Rodolph Scheuner, 
lately a metallurgist at the Patagonia Silver 
Mine some distance to the southwest of 
Tucson, and declared: 
Dear Sir: Seeing that you and your army have 
advanced to Arizona Territory and have glori- 
ously taken possession of that Territory from 
those impudent Rebels, I take pains to post you 
and your army up so you may know what is 
going about and around you. 

Mr. Sylvester Mowry is one of the officers of 
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the Southern Rebellion, and has all the time fur- 
nished ammunition to the rebellion party and 
keeps a good many at his place (at the mine) for 
to attack your troops. Nothing but a few weeks 
ago he has sent Sgt. Ford 3000 caps, powder, 
etc. His blacksmith and carpenter are raising a 
six-pounder brass piece for to receive the North- 
erners, as he says himself, and he has offered to 
bet $100 he would be Governor of the Territory 
in less than six months. That was last March 
when he offered that bet, and that he, with his 
twenty Americans (all Southerns) could whip a 
hundred of your troops, etc; and he has made 
port holes all through his corral for that purpose. 

If you are going up there I advise you not to 
go during the daytime, as he has two men con- 
stantly on the hill looking out for any of your 
men coming. 

It has to be during the night, after sundown 
or early in the morning, and corral him in his 
house and a guide to enter the corral through the 
big gateway, as he leaves inside the corral plenty 
of Mexicans there to be had, to show you where 
he lives, and tell you all about him, and there is 
less than half a mile another town where there 
is a lot of Southerners also, but you can easily cut 
them off if you choose, unless they don’t take the 
trail to Santa Cruz, Mexico, as they very prob- 
ably will, as good many have already left. 

Any other news that you may wish, I shall be 
very happy to serve you and your people. 

I remain respectfully yours, 
T. SCHENINER 
Metallurgist, MSM 

Although we may assume this letter was 
delivered to Colonel Carleton soon after his 
arrival in Tucson, he took no apparent action 
upon its contents for something like two 
weeks. During this intervening period he was 
busily establishing his unpopularity through 
a proclamation of military rule and a series 
of new taxes that even today, with inflation, 
look unfairly confiscatory.On June 8th, orders 
were issued for Lieutenant-Colonel Edward 
E. Eyre to proceed to Mowry’s Mine and the 
capture of alleged officers of the Southern 
Rebellion. Heeding the advice of the metal- 
lurgist, Colonel Eyre with a force of 128 men 
moved upon the mine by the dawn’s early 
light. There was no resistance. Mr. Mowry 
and a guest, Palatine Robinson, were awak- 
ened and placed under arrest. Mowry’s per- 
sonal papers were seized, his employees were 
arrested, and an inventory of the mine, stock, 
supplies, etc., was made. The entourage re- 
turned to Tucson. On June 16th, three days 
later, Carleton issued Special Orders No. 17, 
appointing a board of officers: 
to investigate certain charges and facts tending to 
show that Mr. Sylvester Mowry of the Patagonia 
Mines in this Territory, is an enemy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and that he has 


been in treasonable correspondence and collusion 
with well-known secessionists and has afforded 
them aid and comfort when they were known 
publicly to be enemies to the legally constituted 
authority and Government of the United States. 

I regret that we cannot review in close 
detail the entire proceedings of that board. 
It is contained in a report of 68 typescript 
pages, each more interesting than the last, 
together raising questions and speculations of 
such complexity that I can only hope to men- 
tion a few here. 

First let us recall that Sylvester Mowry had 
been graduated from West Point in 1852 and 
was assigned to the Third Artillery for duty 
in the West. In 1856-1857 he had been the 
commanding officer at Fort Yuma. He 
resigned from the Army the following year 
to engage in mining speculations with the 
financial support of eastern capitalists. He 
also had been owner of the Weekly Arizonian, 
had participated in a bloodless duel, and 
twice had been selected by the provisional 
government of Arizona to represent it as dele- 
gate to the United States Congress. Neither 
time was his petition acknowledged. On Sep- 
tember 20, 1857, soon after his selection for 
the first time as Arizona’s representative, he 
had written a letter to United States Mail 
contractors that expressed his purpose rather 
clearly. This letter, written in New York, was 
addressed to the Messrs. Butterfield, Fargo, 
Spencer, Holland, Kenyon and others. In it 
Mowry stated: 

The organization of Arizona Territory is an 

absolute necessary preliminary to the establish- 
ment and successful operation of the Overland 
Mail Route to California. ... Until Congress, by 
some speedy and wise legislation, organizes an 
effective government, this country, with its im- 
mense resources, must be retarded in its develop- 
ment and remain a scene of disorder and an- 
His efforts in Arizona’s behalf were popular 
at home. In the election of 1859 he was re- 
elected Delegate by a convincing vote of 
2164 to only 724 combined votes for his two 
opponents. Again, the Congress refused to 
extend to Arizona the recognition Mowry and 
other Arizonans felt was essential to its de- 
fense from Indians and development in the 
general welfare. We can understand why he 
was showing signs of disenchantment with 
the government that was to cause him great 
trouble. 

There has been much speculation on the 
question of Mowry’s alleged Southern sym- 
pathies. Although the letter cited above, writ- 
ten in 1857, bears not even a hint of seces- 
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sionist proclivities, he had been more vocal 
and positive than this upon at least one earlier 
occasion. I believe we can stipulate, as the 
lawyers say, that by the time the War of the 
Rebellion had broken out, Mowry was emo- 
tionally bound to the Southern cause. We 
have evidence that he was strongly partisan 
on the Negro question, and had been for 
some years. Dr. Benjamin Sacks, an ardent 
student of Arizona history, has provided me 
with the text of a little-known letter that 
bears importantly upon Mowry’s attitude on 
political issues six years before. On April 8, 
1856, while he was a very young and a very 
brash lieutenant at Fort Yuma, Sylvester 
Mowry had written a personal letter to his 
close friend, E. J. Bicknall of Providence, 
Rhode Island. The contents attest to both his 
beliefs and his indiscretion. He was officially 
an officer and a gentleman, although hardly 
demonstrating the judgment of either. 


Unfortunately Mowry wrote: All the North 
seems to have gone crazy on the Nigger question 
and you are damned politically with that admin- 
istration —or any other decent one. All Kansas 
and Nebraska are not worth four bits. Nebraska 
isn’t worth a damn; I have seen them, camped 
through them, ridden over them and know, and 
yet you Northern people get crazy about slavery 
— which you know nothing about— and work to 
bring about the very result that you wish to avoid 
—and which under ordinary circumstances could 
not obtain. 

Do you suppose our best President, Mr. Fill- 
more, countenances these damned Nigger wor- 
shippers? Some parts of Kansas, along the Mis- 
souri and Cow [Kaw] River is good enough 
country. ... 

So all you Northern people put yourselves in 
Coventry for this infernal nonsense about slavery 
in Kansas. The Kansas people will whip the 
‘Poker’ Missourians if they interfere and they 
should do it, but you Northern men are going to 
be trimmed like the Devil in the Presidential 
Election. ... 

Bear in mind this was a personal letter, writ- 
ten to a boyhood friend, and never intended 
for other eyes. 

The list of circumstances prior to the open- 
ing of the officers’ proceedings should also 
note that Mowry had cousins living in 
Charleston, South Carolina, and that at least 
one was a major in the Confederate Army. 
But even this should not be accepted as evi- 
dence of treason. It happened in many good 
families. From this vantage point nearly a 
century later, one should guard against over- 
simplifying the causes of the Civil War. Yet, 
I admit the temptation to reduce to a few 
sentences problems about which hundreds of 


scholarly books have been written. Bear with 
me a moment when I contend, for purposes 
of this discussion, that there were three pro- 
gressive problems involved in the war. The 
first of these was the Negro or slavery ques- 
tion, on which we have Mowry’s frank state- 
ment of partisanship. He was a Northerner, 
born in Rhode Island, who shared the com- 
mon Southern attitude on Negroes. Secondly, 
there was the matter of secession. In 1861 
Mowry accepted this course of action without 
protest. The twice-repeated failure of Con- 
gress to accept him as a Delegate led him to 
the conclusion that Arizona could look only 
to the South for understanding and protec- 
tion. He was serving the Union as late as 
1860 when he was Boundary Commissioner 
surveying the border between Nevada and 
Utah. Now, we come to a third aspect of the 
conflict— Rebellion and War as measures far 
beyond political secession. We know from 
Mowry’s presence at the Patagonia Mine 
when Colonel Eyre came to capture him— 
not alone from Mowry’s statements — that he 
did not endorse this war. Mowry had removed 
himself from participation although men like 
himself, trained at West Point, experienced 
officers, popular, and with friends of means, 
were at that time organizing forces to fight 
with the army in gray. Without question 
Mowry could have worn, at least, a colonel’s 
insignia, if he had chosen to do so, and he 
could have picked his side, North or South. 
That he did not consider himself a part of the 
organized secessionist forces was further en- 
dorsed by his remaining at Patagonia Mine 
after Captain Hunter’s withdrawal to the Rio 
Grande and after other Southerners likewise 
had fled to safety upon hearing of the arrival 
of the column from California. Mowry was, 
in the Spring of 1862, a non-participant. He 
was interested in operating the Mowry Mine 
for profit, and he sought protection from 
Indians and other dangers wherever it might 
exist. In fact, he had asked both the North 
and South for help. 

Now, let us examine the document that led 
to Mowry’s arrest. First of all, who was T. 
Scheuner, and why did he write such a letter? 
Briefly, he was a German, a metallurgist, and 
possibly also, a thief. During the proceedings 
against Mowry it was stated by at least three 
witnesses —and denied by none —that Scheu- 
ner had been discharged from the mine for 
attempting to steal a quantity of Mowry’s 
silver. Mr. Scheuner had stated that Mowry 
was an officer of the Southern Rebellion. No 
witness during the proceedings offered any 
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testimony to support such a statement. It was 
patently untrue. Mr. Scheuner informed 
Carleton that all of Mowry’s 20 American 
employees were Southerners. Judging from 
the testimony offered at the proceedings, 
Mowry had 25 or more employees. Twelve 
were openly and by geographical origin 
Unionists. Only 10 were Southerners. Two 
were men born in France and Germany, who 
expressed disinterest in the war. Another was 
a Virginian who professed loyalty to the 
North. There were no cannons mounted to 
resist the Northerners and no elaborate prep- 
arations for their reception, as Mr. Scheuner 
warned. The preparations made at the Mowry 
Mine were those customary and prudent in 
the Apache country. Mr. Scheuner made one 
more accusation that bears examination. He 
said that Mowry “has all the time furnished 
ammunition to the Rebellion party.” The 
testimony at the proceedings was that on one 
occasion Sergeant Samuel Ford of Captain 
Hunter’s command came to Mowry and 
obtained either 1,000, 2,000, 3,000, or 5,000 
percussion caps about which he not only com- 
plained, but he also failed to sign any form 
of receipt or record. Had Mr. Mowry been 
willfully furnishing ammunition to the Con- 
federates, he would, as a reasonable business- 
man, have expected payment and made a 
record of the delivery. The ammunition he 
had was for his own defense. There was no 
showing that he had acquired it for any other 
purpose or wanted to part with it. 

Briefly, I should like to review some of the 
testimony offered, explaining that this was 
not a court of law that permitted Mowry 
counsel or allowed him to question witnesses. 
It was at best, drumhead justice. 

Thomas Yerkes, bookkeeper at the mine, a 
20-year-old native of Pennsylvania, said that 
in his opinion Mowry wanted to work the 
mine and keep friends with both sides. He 
said the Confederate sergeant had obtained 
3,000 percussion caps. He had seen Southern 
recruiters at the mine and noted they had 
stayed at Mowry’s quarters. Orville G. Irvine 
of New York, testified that Mowry was non- 
committal. Robert Ried, a Scotch-born engi- 
neer and machinist, testified that the metal- 
lurgist Scheuner had secreted $400 worth of 
silver. George Todenwait, who was a German 
but had come to the Southwest with the First 
Dragoons in 1859, said he knew nothing of 
Mowry’s political sentiments. John Gaver 
from Ohio, said that none could ascertain 
directly from Mr. Mowry where and how he 
stood. Thomas M. Need, who had been in 
the Southwest since the Mexican War, had no 


comment to make for or against Mowry. 
Joseph Sheppard, who had served in the 
Third Infantry and had worked on the 
Boundary Commission, observed that nobody 
—this included Mowry — expressed apprehen- 
sion on the approach of Union troops. George 
Jackson, who had worked on the Southern 
Overland Mail, had merely observed that Pala- 
tine Robinson, an active secessionist, had 
been Mowry’s guest. Francis M. Jennings of 
Ohio, vowed that he was a Union man and 
that’s all. Andrew Wigton, night watchman 
at one time and later beef contractor, con- 
firmed stories that were told of the metal- 
lurgist hiding silver. Jeremiah Riordan, an 
Irish lad who worked in the store at the 
mine, reported that Sergeant Ford had com- 
plained about the percussion caps. Jerry said 
that they had been neither charged nor paid 
for. He believed Mowry’s object was to re- 
main nonpartisan and work his mine. There 
was only one really damaging witness among 
the Northern sympathizers. This was John B. 
Mills, 23, native of New York and Mowry’s 
private secretary. He described Palatine Rob- 
inson as a desperado, gambler and rebel; and 
the late Mr. Donaldson, another sometimes 
employee and guest of Mowry, as a notorious 
secessionist, all of which undoubtedly was 
true. He said also, that Mr. Scheuner had 
tried to keep silver bars belonging to Mowry. 
He recalled that Mr. Mowry had mentioned 
giving Samuel Ford from 1,000 to 2,000 
caps. Mills appeared before the officers’ board 
twice, once in person and again by affidavit. 
He first mentioned that he had written let- 
ters for Mowry not only to Captain Hunter, 
the Rebel commander at Tucson, but also to 
Gen. Edwin V. Sumner, Union commander in 
California, and that both of these letters were 
seeking protection from the Apache Indians. 
Late in the proceedings an affidavit by Mills 
was placed in the record. This was after Mills 
had returned to the mine with Mowry’s ap- 
proval and trust. Belatedly he said that Mowry 
had addressed letters to Jefferson Davis and 
to members of the Cabinet and Army of the 
Confederacy, suggesting the importance of 
securing Arizona to the Rebels. This state- 
ment was offered on July 6, a full 17 days 
after his first appearance when he had stated: 
“I know Mr. Mowry to have written to Gen- 
eral Sumner, and to Captain Hunter for 
troops; he wanted protection for his mine; 
did not care from which party he received 
it.” It was also four days after Mowry’s fate 
had been decided. 

Now, more briefly, let me review what 
some of the Southern sympathizers had to say. 
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There were traces of a pattern in their testi- 
mony. Several appeared to be seeking favor 
to mitigate their own positions. I believe we 
call this turning state’s evidence. If they ap- 
peared to be throwing Mowry to the wolves, 
such things have happened both before and 
since when worried men have been con- 
cerned about their own skins. James S. Moss, 
of Kentucky, said he was a working man and 
didn’t know anything about Mowry’s politi- 
cal views. It was the impression of Robert W. 
Brown, formerly of Texas, that Mowry was 
sympathetic to the South, but would take no 
part in the contest. Henry Orr, of Kentucky, 
had been out to California, as had a few 
others, and stopped off at the Mowry Mine 
to work because he was afraid of Indians 
between there and the Rio Grande. He viewed 
Mowry as a friend of the South. Thomas 
Orr, a younger brother of Henry, made the 
surprising statement that most of the men at 
the mine were Unionists. His only comment 
about Mowry was that the mine owner was 
hospitable to guests. Louis Anthony of Ten- 
nessee, who said he sympathized with the 
South but wanted to remain neutral, stated 
that the reputation of Mowry was that of a 
Southern sympathizer. William S. Oury, a 
Virginian and brother of Granville H. Oury, 
who was then Arizona's delegate to the Con- 
federate Congress, confirmed that Palatine 
Robinson was a violent secessionist and 
alleged he was a rufhian as well. William Py- 
burn of Tennessee stated that Mowry never 
disclosed his opinions but that expressions of 
hostility toward the North were made in 
Mowry’s presence without his interference or 
protest. 

Now we come to a case of family unity, 
to a Dr. Felix McKinney of Kentucky; his 
daughter, Ellen Wilson; and a son Joseph 
McKinney. The elder gentleman said that he 
and Mowry had been involved in a dispute 
over money. He stated also that Mowry sided 
with the South. He rather candidly reported 
that his daughter had in her possession at one 
time several letters written by Mowry to Jef- 
ferson Davis and others. One, addressed to 
Col. John R. Baylor, the Confederate Mili- 
tary Governor of Arizona Territory, McKin- 
ney had himself opened and read — but only 
because it wasn’t sealed. This letter from 
Mowry to Baylor asked for help against the 
Indians. The daughter Ellen Wilson, 22, 
said she did sewing and washing for the men 
at the mine, including Mr. Mowry himself, 
and that $191 was due her for this work. 
She also revealed certain intimacies of con- 
versation between Mowry and herself thar 


didn’t sound like washboard chatter. Perhaps 
it was the result of romance. Mowry had com- 
menced “paying his addresses” to her the pre- 
vious October, she related, and had told her 
that he expected to be Governor of Arizona 
and would then visit Santa Fe to get her a 
divorce from her husband, who was in Mis- 
souri. She said a man named Hopkins had 
handed her Mr. Mowry’s letters. It was a 
strange story, but the poor girl was in a 
strange position, confronted by the desire to 
save both her honor and her hide. Her brother 
Joseph reported that Mowry had told him he 
had given 5,000 caps to Hunter’s men and 
had asked young McKinney to rig up a six- 
pound brass cannon to “whip off all the Black 
Republicans” who might come to the Mowry 
Mine. The McKinney testimony was not 
recorded until July 5, three days after Mowry 
was sent to Yuma. 

The report of the proceedings contained 
several interesting letters written by Mowry 
himself. In one, addressed to Confederate 
General Henry H. Sibley, Mowry had empha- 
sized the Indian depredations and also stated: 
“A good strong Military Government until 
the Congress of the Confederate States of 
America has given Arizona a civil govern- 
ment is much needed, at once, both for pro- 
tection to property and to inspire respect in 
Sonora.” In a letter to Jefferson Davis he 
was most critical of the “irresponsible men, 
utterly without character who had gathered 
around Colonel Baylor. The agent he had 
appointed to receive confiscated property is a 
man utterly dishonest, cowardly, and irre- 
sponsible, as I have known him for three 
years. His Secretary of the Territory is worse 
if anything than the other....” Mowry was 
confined in Tucson without access to his 
friends although one California newspaper 
had falsely stated that he was strutting around 
Tucson with his mistress. He wrote letters to 
Carleton and to Colonel J. R. West asking for 
parole, citing precedents in cases more fla- 
grant than his own. He objected, with appar- 
ent good reason, to the appointment of Theo- 
dore Mohrmann as receiver and operator of 
the Mowry Mine. 

He wrote a prophetic letter on June 23rd 
to Juan A. Robinson, a merchant of Guay- 
mas, Sonora. Senor Robinson had been han- 
dling Mowry’s shipments of silver to Eastern 
markets: 

I suspect I owe my arrest to personal malig- 
nity. If my suspicion is true, God help the man 
when I am released, and we stand on an equal 
footing once more. I shall undoubtedly be 
released, if not by Carleton, by the Secretary of 
War as soon as my friends hear of this affair. 
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On June 28, Mowry wrote a lengthy letter 
through channels and unquestionably in- 
tended for Carleton, which stated: 

If Captain Hunter or the devil would have 
helped me fight the Apaches, I would have asked 
his help, at any price except my soul.... Any 
man who would not, after the desertion of the 
country by the United States troops last July, ask 
and take protection against the Indians and 
Mexicans from any source, would be an idiot or 
a madman. It is hardly necessary for me to call 
your attention to the fact that this Territory was 
conquered more than a year ago, without any 
attempt, until now, to recover it, held by an army 
numerically three times as large as yours, and 
that the country was under Martial law: a very 
important feature in this case... . 

Mowry’s pleas were fruitless. 


On July 2, Carleton confirmed the finding 
of the officers’ board, which read like a phono- 
graph recording of the charges: that said 
“Sylvester Mowry is an enemy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and that he has 
been in treasonable correspondence and col- 
lusion with well-known secessionists, and 
has afforded them aid and comfort, etcetra.” 
Mowry was taken to Fort Yuma, which he 
had commanded only a half dozen years be- 
fore, and was detained there until November 
4. At that time an officers’ commission was 
convened to try him on the charge of treason. 
But he was released at the request of the 
Adjutant General of the United States, with 


the declaration that “there was no evidence 
either oral or documentary against him.” As 
Mowry had predicted, his high-placed friends 
had brought their influence to bear upon the 
authorities. Neither the proceedings nor the 
conditions of his release had much to recom- 
mend them. 

It has been suggested that the confiscation 
of the Mowry Mine was one of the prizes of 
the war inspired by greedy men who were 
misleading and influencing Carleton. Mowry 
said profit from the mine would reach $1,000 
a week. Other estimates were that it produced 
as much as $4,500 a week in silver, less neces- 
sary expenses. After his release and return to 
Arizona, but before he was expelled a second 
time on orders of General Carleton, Mowry 
indignantly charged that he was robbed. He 
brought suit against General Carleton and 
others in California for damages of $1,029,- 
000, but like his efforts to seek redress from 
Congress, nothing came of this action. 

Following his banishment from Arizona 
in 1864, the Territorial Legislature, elected 
by the people of the Union-constituted Terri- 
tory and in an action confirmed by President 
Lincoln’s appointee as governor, sided with 
Mowry against General Carleton. Even 
though he had been considered a traitor by 
the military liberators of Arizona, his pioneer 
peers held him blameless. They too, had 
suffered at Apache hands. 


THE CALIFORNIA COLUMN AND THE WASHINGTON PRESS* 
By DOUGLAS MARTIN 


EXCEPT FOR THE FACT that the printers in 
the ranks of the California Column (en- 
camped in Tucson in May 1862) didn’t know 
how to operate a Washington hand press, 
General James H. Carleton would undoubt- 
edly have been editor of a Tucson newspaper. 
In the archives of the Arizona Pioneers’ His- 
torical Society where valuable acquisitions are 
housed, there is a story on the early days of 
Arizona by William S. Oury, first president of 
the Society, which was written for, and 
printed in the Arizona Daily Star, November 
29, 1879, which makes clear this fact. Writers 
of early journalism, beginning with Estelle 
Lutrell whose University of Arizona Bulletin 
No. 15 isa newspaper bibliographical master- 
piece, have overlooked this outline repeatedly. 
Now the full truth about the fate of the Tubac 
press, the first in the Southwest, can be told. 

Oury began by describing the duel between 
Lieutenant Sylvester B. Mowry and Edward 
Cross, editor of the Arizonian. As will be 


remembered both duelists missed their tar- 
gets although firing with Burnside rifles at 40 
paces. Oury related that following the blood- 
less affair, “I suggested to [Cross and Mowry] 
that to avoid future unpleasantness, Mowry 
and myself would purchase the press which 
had caused the difficulty at a fair price agreed 
upon and remove the paper to Tucson.” Be- 
hind this suggestion was Oury’s desire to dis- 
pose of an annoying Republican journal and 
launch a Democratic organ. 

“This being accepted by all parties in inter- 
est,’ Oury writes, “and the price arranged at 
$2,500, the press was taken down the same 
day and taken to Tucson, it’s final destination 
on August 4, 1859. From its first issue in 
Tucson, I nailed the Democratic flag to its 
masthead and I can proudly say that from 
that date early [sic] in 1859, down to the 
present date, through all its vissitudes and 
tribulations, it has never displayed the Repub- 
lican colors.” 
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“Clouds began to rise over the political 
horizon and government patronage was with- 
drawn, and although the paper struggled on 
for some time, sustained almost entirely from 
the private purse of the writer of this sketch, 
in the month of May 1861, the Editor, 
Thomas J. Turner, announced the last issue of 
the Weekly Arizonian on account of the ap- 
proach of civil war and advertised the sale of 
his pocket derringers to any hero desirous of 
seeking the bubble of fame at the Cannon’s 
mouth. The material of the printing office 
was now carefully packed away, and the press 
taken down and stored by its owner who 
expected it to rest peacefully until the civil 
strife was over. Alas, how vain are all human 
calculations for in the summer of 1862, when 
the California column arrived in Tucson com- 
manded by the super-zealous General Carton, 
{sic} everything in the land was considered 
disloyal even down to the press and type out 
of which the old Weekly Arizonian had been 
formerly produced, and it was ruthlessly torn 
from its secluded resting place and paraded 
as a great trophy of war, and finally put up as 
the organ of ‘the great 1am’ James H. Carlton 
{sic}], but in spite of all the efforts of all the 


soldier printers of the command, in a few 
days the old press, true to its democratic in- 
stincts, refused to perform service for the 
republican cause, and after considerable 
pounding, and the destruction of a great part 
of the material and furniture, was given over 
to contumacy. 

After the departure of ‘the great I am’ for 
New Mexico I gathered together the shattered 
fragments of furniture, etcetra, and sadly 
stored them away to indefinite rest, from 
which they were not to be dragged fourth 
{sic} until 1866 when Sidney [sic] R. 
DeLong, an enterprising citizen of Tucson, 
thinking to advance the interests of the place 
by starting a newspaper, again brought the old 
press and what material was left free of charge 
for the purpose of having a paper started in 
the town.” 


*This Washington hand press, brought to 
Tubac via the Horn in1858, is now on exhibit in 
the Society Museum Hall. It was the 25th press 
made by the Cincinnati foundry. The Historical 
Society also has in its archives the entire original 
run of the Weekly Arizonian issued at Tubac 
from March 3, 1859 to August 11, 1859. 
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VIGNETTES OF ARIZONA PIONEERS 
Dedicated to those Arizonians whose deeds have made them legendary... 
EMILIO KOSTERLITZKY 
By CLARK A. CUBLEY and JOSEPH A. STEINER* 


COLONEL EMILIO KOSTERLITZKY crosses 
the stage of southwestern history in a strange 
and unique manner, for as the “Scourge of 
Sonora,” he was largely responsible for the 
fierce reputation gained by Porfirio Diaz's 
Rurales. The odyssey of Kosterlitzky is the 
varied account of his lifetime activities, which 
often fail to agree. It is not unusual for a 
figure of recent southwestern history to be 
without conflicts and aberrations. What is 
strange is that here is a man with an “official” 
past for which there are few accounts and 
documents which corroborate each other. 
Nonetheless, many events are agreed upon, 
and the multitude of riddles which remain, 
simply await the serious researcher to solve 
them. 

Emilio Kosterlitzky was born in Tsarist 
Russia on November 16, 1852. On Decem- 
ber 3, 1872, while serving as a midshipman 
aboard a Russian man-o-war, he deserted his 
vessel in Puerto Cabello, Venezuela; where- 
upon, he was to have sailed to Guaymas, 
Mexico, via New York City.! One writer 
states that Kosterlitzky deserted his fleet in 
1868 instead of 1872.2 It is also contended 
that he joined the United States Sixth Cavalry 
Regiment as a corporal stationed at Fort 
Apache, Arizona, from which post he deserted 
to flee into Mexico.> This is remarkable; 
since Kosterlitzky would only have been 15 
years of age and his course of action followed 
would be somewhat amazing for a youth of so 
few years. 

Joseph Chisholm, another author, notes 
that Kosterlitzky was in the Mexican army 
first; deserted this for the American military, 
only to return a short time later, without a 
discharge, to Mexico.* 

It is certain that he did at one time or 
another, make his way into Mexico and some- 
how into the army of President Lerdo de 
Tejada. Another fog now shrouds the events, 
for less than three years after his arrival, we 


*Clark A. Cubley, is a January 1960 graduate 
of the University of Arizona, where he majored 
in History. He is presently teaching science at 
San Manuel High School, San Manuel, Arizona. 
Joseph A. Steiner, a June 1958 graduate of Pace 
College, New York City, majored in social sci- 
ences, is presently a graduate student in History 
at the University of Arizona. 


witness a meteoric rise from the rank of 
private in the Mexican cavalry to that of 
second-lieutenant colonel in President Diaz's 
Rurales. Perhaps this came about, either by an 
advantageous marriage or, as a minor func- 
tionary in Porfirio Diaz's overthrow of the 
president, Lerdo de Tejada. Soon after, he was 
promoted still higher on the military pyra- 
mid, to that of the rank of full colonel. 
Colonel Kosterlitzy in reality appeared to be 
a justified novelty in his northern army, for 
he was a harsh disciplinarian, “stern eyed and 
erect,’ immaculately garbed in many of the 
flamboyant costumes then available to the 
Mexican army officers. In typical cossack tra- 


EMILIO KOSTERLITZKY 
“With sincere esteem and regards 
to Mr. John Slaughter and family.” 
Yours truly, 

Emilio Kosterlitzky 
Lieutenant-Colonel 
of Mexican Cavalry 

Nogales Septbre 23 de 1896 
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dition, he was complete with close cropped 
hair and sword, which substituted as a slightly 
more than deadly swagger stick. He trained 
his Rurales to a degree of obedience never 
before witnessed. This slender, powerful fig- 
ure with a jut-jawed countenance could and 
did, strike mortal fear into his toughest of 
veterans. However, it is apparent that his dis- 
ciplinary measures were rewarded by having 
the finest body of mounted men in all Mexico 
under his command. The bulk of his forces 
was comprised of bandits, former outlaws 
often chosen by Porfirio Diaz, himself. Many 
of these Jadrones were torn betwixt the “devil 
and the deep,” in other words, duty under a 
fair, but harsh disciplinarian or the possibility 
of facing a firing squad. This would seem 
logical on the Sonora-Arizona border for it 
was hardly a serene area at this time where 
there were some of the most desperate, de- 
spised criminals ever to gather in the history 
of the Western Hemisphere. His men were 
well paid, by all the local standards, and took 
considerable pride in their appearance. Kos- 
terlitzky became renowned as the “Juez de 
Cordado” (Judge of the Roped Ones), where- 
upon, his complement of Rurales were often 
referred to as the “Cordado,” along both sides 
of the border. 

The colonel in true Russian fashion of spy 
and counterspy, had an intelligence network 
never to realize its equal in the State of 
Sonora. His chief agent received the title of 
“El Zorro” but his existence has yet to be 
ascertained. The campaigns against the Yaquis 
and bandidos of the area were among his 
exploits, but it was the explosive Cananea 
incident where he was to achieve consider- 
able respect and fame. 

Among the Colonel’s rather lengthy tenure 
as Commander of the Rurales, co-operative 
efforts between the Mexican and American 
authorities was to serve their mutual desires. 
Considering the vast border area and the 
temper of many of the fugitives along either 
side of this frontier, the somewhat favorable 
results were to become monumental in the 
annals of law enforcement. However, this har- 
monious relationship became strained many 
times and among the more serious episodes 
were the Cananea riots which held the taut 
attention of the entire Mexican-American 
populace of the Southwest. Were it not for 
the actions taken by this very resourceful 
officer, a full scale incident might have oc- 
curred with the results of irreparable damage 
to this international relationship. 

The rich American copper mines located 


thirty miles south of the border, between 
Nogales and Douglas had become the focus 
of growing unrest for some time. The two 
factions involved were the 2,300 American 
and some 8,000 Mexican miners. Large scale 
rioting broke out on Friday, June 1, 1906. 
The Americans, led by Colonel William C. 
Greene, were under a state of siege and the 
start of a full scale war was in the making. 
A great deal of firing was being done by both 
sides and the violence was mounting. The 
situation became worse the following morn- 
ing when some 200 volunteers from Douglas 
arrived at the scene to assist the besieged 
Americans. This entire party was composed 
of some of the most case-hardened individ- 
uals that could be mustered on such short 
notice. The flames might have been blown 
out of all proportion across the border, but 
Governor Yzabel of Sonora in Roquillo, had 
upon first notice of the report of open hos- 
tilities, dispatched Colonel Kosterlitzky and 
his Rurales from Magdalena. With Cossack 
efficiency, Kosterlitzky, after a spectacular 20- 
hour ride, had his reserve force of Rurales in 
Cananea that Saturday evening.© A Bisbee 
Daily Review reporter described the arrival 
in this way: 

... Within a few minutes after his arrival orders 
were flying thick and fast. Kosterlitsky’s name 
was on everybody's lips and there was a feeling 
of security that had not existed since the hos- 
tilities commenced. Almost as if by magic the 
firing ceased. Next came the martial-law order. 
Kosterlitzky was at the head now...7 

By Sunday, conflict for the most part, had 
ceased. Kosterlitzky was constantly besieged 
by telegrams from Mexico City, insisting that 
he resolve the problems and have the Ameri- 
can volunteers retreat behind their border. 
He succeeded in accomplishing this feat 
under the most arduous conditions. On Tues- 
day, activities were returned to near normal. 
His display of impartiality impressed both 
authorities, thus alleviating a very touchy 
situation. 

Although a staunch supporter of Porfirio 
Diaz, he was to remain in charge of his 
Rurales even after the overthrow of Diaz, by 
Francisco Madero. Unfortunately, when Ma- 
dero entered office, unrest broke out into an 
era of revolution. Kosterlitzky continued to 
hold his command although he did submit his 
resignation, which was refused. President 
Madero then wanted the Colonel to involve 
himself in a plot to assassinate Emiliano 
Zapata, to which Kosterlitzky would have no 
part, and he again resigned. 
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When Victoriano Huerta successfully over- 
threw Madero’s government, the Colonel was 
again placed in command of the Rurales in 
Sonora. The year 1912, witnessed the last 
year that Kosterlitzky held the rank of an 
officer in the Mexican army. The new counter- 
revolutionary movement headed by such self- 
styled leaders as Carranza and Villa was caus- 
ing complete chaos along the border. This 
revolution gained momentum when on March 
13, a vastly superior force of 2,300 state 
militia and Yaqui Indians, under Alvaro 
Obregon, attacked the Nogales forces of 
Kosterlitzky which numbered 300. After 
13 hours of fierce resistance, Emilio Koster- 
litzky, rather than allow his force and equip- 
ment to fall into the hands of people he 
despised, surrendered his entire command to 
the American authorities in Nogales, Arizona. 
His army became prisoners of war with many 
interned at Fort Rosecrans, near San Diego, 
including Kosterlitzky himself. A large num- 
ber of these men were granted asylum and 
Kosterlitzky was admitted as a refugee. 

One might well believe this last event 
would have closed the book on this remark- 
able individual, but for some nine years, 
Kosterlitzky was to serve the United States 
Department of Justice. An excellent insight 
on this phase of his activities, was noted in a 
letter to Noah Beery, Jr., from J. Edgar 
Hoover, which is reproduced in The Western- 
ers Brand Book (1947). Director Hoover 
remarked that Kosterlitzky had been ap- 
pointed by the FBI as a Special Employee on 


March 26, 1917, and on May 1, 1922, was 
appointed a Special Agent. Poor health neces- 
sitated his resignation on September 4, 1926. 
He died March 2, 1928. According to Direc- 
tor Hoover, Kosterlitzky had been of invalu- 
able service to the Justice Department.8 

Emilio Kosterlitzky was a dynamic indi- 
vidual who played a significant role in south- 
western history because of the wide range of 
his capabilities. He spoke Russian, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish and English. He 
was familiar with the political problems on 
both sides of the border. Despite his youthful 
leaves of absence from “foreign services” he 
proved an able servant in the service of his 
adopted nation. Emilio E. K. Kosterlitzky 
presents a challenge for an excellent biogra- 
phy which could be written with intensive 
research in the proper archives. 
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ROBERT N. LEATHERWOOD 
By MABLE FORSETH BLOW 


ROBERT N. LEATHERWOOD was a product of 
the ante bellum South who moved West 
after the Civil War and was known to his 
friends and cohorts as “Bob.” This is the only 
nickname he is referred to by his contempo- 
raries, although several later sources have 
otherwise labeled him.! The accumulation of 
misinformation and no-information has led 
to a number of conflicting stories. Much of 
the record of his early life is based on sur- 
mising and much of his later life on inaccu- 
rate reports. These things we know: he was 
born in Clay County, North Carolina, on 
June 1, 1844.2 When he arrived in the “Old 
Pueblo” he numbered among his most treas- 


*Mrs. Blow, a native of Tacoma, Washington, 
is a graduate student in History at the University 
of Arizona at Tucson. She is Assistant to the 
Editor of Arizona and the West. 


ured possessions his Confederate army uni- 
form, a garb that he wore at all important 
functions, even to the last—his funeral.4 
What we don’t know is in which branch of 
the service did he serve; certain reminis- 
cences of other pioneers indicate that he may 
have been a scout, if so, for whom? Did he 
hold a rating or rank? To date, this informa- 
tion has not come to light. 

Leatherwood arrived in the village of 
Tucson in May of 1869,‘ four years after the 
war, yet no record has indicated what he did 
during those years. It is evident that he had 
amassed enough money by 1870 to purchase 
the land where the Pima County Courthouse 
now stands, and to outfit and erect a stable 
on the spot. Early Masonic records bear testi- 
mony to the fact that he transferred from Clay 
Lodge No. 301, in North Carolina, to be- 
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come a charter member in the first Tucson 
Masonic Lodge, No. 263, (now No. 4). The 
first preliminary meeting was held at his home 
on December 20, 1880, and the record book 
lists his name as Rufus Nelson Leatherwood. 
His signature on the petition is also, Rufus 
Nelson Leatherwood.> Unfortunately, the 
Masonic petitions from the formation of the 
lodge to 1892 are missing. The location of 
these records would be of great help in a 
number of similar cases. 

Leatherwood was elected to the Village 
Council of Tucson in 1874 and began a 
period of some twenty-five years in public 
office; the question is, which public offices? 
There is no question that he served for five 
consecutive one-year terms on the Council, 
which brings us to 1878 and a conflict. 1878 
was the year that the elections were held on 
New Year’s Day. The (Tucson) Weekly Star 
carried the following account. “We never 
knew of an annual General election being 
held on a legal holiday before, but neverthe- 
less that [first Tuesday in January] is the law 
in Arizona...” In that year due to the 
change in the law relating to Tucson’s first 
incorporation in 1877, councilmen were to 
rotate in office, the method of selecting the 
two, to begin the sequence was determined 
at the first council meeting of 1878, where it 
was determined to solve the problem by draw- 


ing straws; Leatherwood drew one worth two 
years. Interestingly enough, he was also 
elected Treasurer that year in November, de- 
feating W. B. Horton for the office.’ It may 
have been possible to have held two offices 
simultaneously, but this in itself should have 
been unusual enough to provoke comment 
elsewhere or to have stayed in someone’s 
memory, however, no other reference is made 
to it. 

The records stand unchallenged for 1880, 
Leatherwood was Mayor of Tucson. That was 
the year in which the railroad spread her 
tendrils through the Southwest and put the 
Old Pueblo on wheels. By March 8, Leather- 
wood was nearly frantic with details for the 
ceremony which was to take place March 
1oth; some sixteen committees were being 
guided and directed by the excited mayor. 
In a moment of deep civic pride Leatherwood 
determined that the outer world should be 
informed of the great event, and subsequently 
sent telegrams to a large number of leading 
United States dignitaries, including President 
Hayes. Not content with informing the coun- 
try as a whole, he was easily persuaded to 
send a telegram to the Pope, which read: 

To His Holiness, the Pope of Rome, Italy. 
The Mayor of Tucson begs the honor of remind- 
ing your Holiness ther ths ancient and honorable 
pueblo was founded by the Spaniards more than 
three centuries ago and to inform your Holiness 
that a railroad from San Francisco, California, 
now connects us with the Christian world. 

{Signed} R. N. Leatherwood, Mayor 


No one has ever proven that the telegram 
was actually sent, but a small group of Leath- 
erwood’s friends got together and drafted 
what was purported to be a reply to be read 
at the banquet—a reply that still lives in the 
annals of Tucson folklore: 

His Holiness the Pope acknowledges with 
appreciation receipt of your telegram informing 
him that the ancient city of Tucson at last has 
been connected with the outside world and sends 
his benediction, but for his own satisfaction 
would ask, ‘Where in the hell is Tucson?’. 

{Signed} Antonell® 


Antonell was assumed by Leatherwood to 
be the Pope’s secretary and for days after the 
event neither he nor others would believe 
that the telegram hadn’t actually originated 
at Rome. 

Mayor Leatherwood’s inaugural address 
was both brief and precedent establishing. 
Among other things he established the first 
speed limit in Tucson, as five miles an hour 
on horseback in the city streets was deemed 
to be a fast enough pace for anyone. Either 
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because of the growing population or lawless- 
ness of the community a city jail was re- 
quested, said jail to be housed in the old 
three-room arsenal. Until this time city at- 
torney’s had been hired as needed, for indi- 
vidual cases, so the mayor requested a full- 
time attorney on a yearly basis. Civilization 
had come to Tucson.? Certain records indi- 
cate that he served as treasurer for the years 
1881-82, but we are also told by reliable 
sources that he resigned from politics during 
that period to negotiate the sale of land to 
the county for the purpose of erecting Pima 
Countys first courthouse at Pennington and 
Church.!9 A sale made in the public interest 
for some profit. This land was the location 
of the famous Leatherwood Stable, which 
business he sold prior to 1875, leasing the 
building and grounds. Although the business 
changed hands several times before 1881, the 
newspaper advertisements continued to. use 
the term, “Leatherwood’s Old Stand.” The 
next few years become obscured. He was pri- 
marily concerned with mining and the Tucson 
Register for 1884 lists him as a “laborer”; 
being a man of means the connotation would 
be somewhat different than that meant today. 
In 1885, he was elected to the “thieving thir- 
teenth” legislature (1885-86), where he 
served in the council. He returned to the 
fourteenth legislature and again was success- 
ful in office for the seventeenth (1893-94). 
During this period he took time out in 1886, 
to help organize the Tucson Rangers, a group 
of fifty men who volunteered to help track 
down Geronimo. Years later members of this 
original group claimed to have been out- 
fitted and armed by the United States Army 
from Fort Lowell and paid $30.00 a month 
in gold for their services. The army denies 
any knowledge of their existence and refused 
pensions to members of the group, which 
functioned from May 1886, to September 4, 
of the same year.!! The next few years he 
was interested in, and helped promote the 
gravity water system for Tucson. In 1904, he 
was the Commissioner for the Arizona Terri- 
tory in charge of Arizona’s exhibit at the 
World's Fair in St. Louis. His last attempt at 
public office was made in 1914, when he was 
an unsuccessful primary candidate for the 
state senate.!2 

What was this man like, this man of such 
recorded confusion? Contemporaries say that 
he stood only 5 feet 5 inches and weighed a 
scant 130 pounds, but like many small men 
he could lick his weight in wild cats. This 
peppery little man had the political instincts 


of the Southerner and did his own campaign- 
ing from horseback and buckboard, his only 
regular companion a jug of “good drinking 
whiskey” which in those days of heat and 
dust and no coolers was a most convincing 
argument, and generally successful. Contrary 
to many reports Leatherwood did not serve 
as sheriff for twelve years. It is difficult to 
determine when the rumor first appeared in 
print but many sources have stated it.!3 The 
records of the sheriffs and elections for 1880- 
1900 reveal that he was first elected in 1894, 
for a two-year term and then re-elected in 
1896. All accounts do, however, agree that 
he was known to every cattle rustler and out- 
law between El Paso and California, as a man 
to be feared and avoided. His exploits in 
connection with the wiping out of several 
notorious gangs are a part of the Tucson 
legend. One such incident was his untiring 
tracking of two murderers for months, finally 
locating them in Death Valley and returning 
them in irons to the Tucson jail. 

The last years of his life were spent on 
the northern slopes of the Catalinas, at 
Apache Camp. He had originally owned the 
mining interests in that area, but sold them 
to the old Copper Queen Mining Company 
which is now Phelps Dodge, staying on as 
caretaker for the company. At Apache Camp 
he resided in a pine board cabin on Rattle- 
snake Gulch; the cabin had been built with 
boards brought down from the first sawmill 
on the north side of the Catalinas. The old 
cabin eventually fell into ruin and the last 
ten or twelve years he lived in a tent house 
in his famous peach and apple orchard, riding 
his white pony, Pidgeon, down to Oracle for 
supplies not available at Apache Camp and 
spending the winters in Tucson. His last trip 
down the slope was made in early April of 
1920. On the evening of the third he joined 
some friends at Rossi’s restaurant, on East 
Congress, for dinner, but soon complained of 
not feeling well, he died before a doctor 
could be summoned. Burial services were 
held in the Red Room of the Masonic Temple, 
April 6, 1920.!4 The mystery does not end 
with his death. He died intestate, the pro- 
bate was filed by a friend, John B. Ryland, 
who listed among his effects two patented 
claims in Santa Cruz County and complete 
or partial ownership of five more in Pima 
County. In addition to this he had been 
awarded an uncollected judgment of $1,000 
from Dolores Samaniego, who had kept the 
interest paid on the note by storing personal 
effects at one of her properties in Tucson.!5 
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Were the papers and personal effects sent 
East to the heirs (Leatherwood was a bach- 
elor), or are they, with their hidden answers 
lying in repose here in the “Old Pueblo”? 


NOTES 
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JOHN FRANCIS HOLME* 
By NOVA ALDERSONt 


JOHN FRANCIS HOLME -— Frank Holme— 
news writer, artist, printer, publisher and 
garner of friendships, was born in Corinth, 
West Virginia, in June of 1868. When Holme 
was two years old the family moved to Keyser 
where he attended school, graduating there 
at the age of seventeen with the reputation of 
being a “genius.” 

After graduation, Holme went to Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, where he worked for some 
time in the art department of the Wheeling 
Register, experimenting in wood-cuts, chalk 
plates and zinc etching; the methods then in 
use. He subsequently left the Register and 
went to work on the Pittsburgh Press. His 
reporting with pictures of the Johnstown 
flood gained for him such recognition that 
he was called to Chicago to work for the 
Chicago Blade where he remained for two 
years. His work on various Chicago papers 
was of such quality that his pictures and 
reporting of political meetings, street scenes 


* Material for this article was obtained from 
the brochures of the Frank Holme Memorial 
Group, from the brochures of Edwin B. Hill of 
Ysleta, Texas, and from an article by Frederick 
Cromwell, “The Bandar Log Press: the Story of 
Frank Holme,” which appeared in Arizona High- 
ways, March 1943. 

+Mrs. Alderson, born in Phoenix in 1893, 
qualifies easily as a Territorial member of the 
Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. She has 
nurtured and develoved a consuming interest 
in the Snanish and Mexican literature as well 
as that of the cattle industry in the west. She is 
employed as the cataloguer for the Arizona His- 
torical Society. 


and gatherings of many sorts won for him a 
name as a newspaper artist and reporter of 
worth. His leaving one paper because of the 
installing of a time clock was only evidence 
of the independent spirit of the man. 

Holme had married in 1893 a Miss Ida 
Van Dyke and the Holme house on West Elm 
in Chicago became the gathering place for the 
many friends who came to comment on the 
varied projects on hand. At that time Holme 
was experimenting with several methods of 
illustration: chalk-plate, etching, dry-point, 
photo-engravings from pen-and-ink drawings 
combined with spatter-work, and greased 
crayon. The numbers of projects on hand 
drew forth the comment which gave Mr. and 
Mrs. Holme the name of “Mr. and Mrs. 
Bandar-log” recalling the people in Kipling’s 
Jungle Book. 

Always a great collector of newspaper clip- 
pings which were read to the friends by Mrs. 
Holme as Frank worked, he conceived the 
idea of permanently preserving these things. 
The Bandar-Log Press was the outcome of 
this idea; the press itself, a hand-lever Stand- 
ard was installed in the attic of the house and 
with second-hand type the Bandar-Log Press 
was in operation. The paper used was of 
Italian type and was hand made by Mrs. 
Holme. Just for Fun was the first book to 
come from the press and it included many 
bits of verse from the collected clippings. 
Further printing was delayed as Holme was 
called to San Francisco to work on the Chron- 
icle. A year’s stay in San Francisco was enough 
for Holme and his wife and they left that city 
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for Frank’s home in West Virginia. Holme 
was the first newspaper artist to use wire- 
service in transmitting a sketch, that of a man 
in Vancouver, which city, Mr.and Mrs. Holme 
visited on their way to West Virginia. 

The old Bandar-Log press which had been 
left in San Francisco was sent to West Vir- 
ginia, arriving in anything but a state of good 
repair. Edwin B. Hill quotes Holme’s char- 
acteristic remark on first seeing the ruin, 
“Well, letter by letter as it dropped out on 
the trip across the country, it probably 
sprouted a lot of other Bandar-Logs.” 

The Holmes returned to Chicago in 1895, 
more type was bought and seventy-four 
friends received Just for Fun on Christmas 
Day, 1895. Holme would have liked to have 
started a newspaper but was discouraged by 
friends whom he had consulted. From 1895 
until 1900, Holme worked continuously, 
founding the Palette and Chisel Club, hold- 
ing exhibitions with George T. McCutcheon 
and William Schmedtzen, founding the 
School of Illustration in 1898, and writing 
books of instructions for his mail order 
courses connected with the school. He taught 
both day and night classes and wrote a column 
for the Chicago News. 

Overwork sent Holme to Ashville, Tennes- 
see, for two years with tuberculosis of the 
lungs. But Holme never knew what defeat 
meant and when friends of his planned the 
organization of the Bandar-Log Press, selling 
shares at twenty-five dollars a share, he went 
along with the idea and went to a ranch, the 
Shorgl, near Phoenix, where he attempted 
“the cure” along with others. 

On this ranch, in the hot dry air of Arizona, 
the old press was set up in an abandoned 
chicken house and the work of the Bandar- 
Log was resumed. Poker Rubaiyat by Kirk 
LaShelle, Where Is Ray Brown, The Strenu- 
ous Lad’s Librdry and Holme’s last book, Her 
Navajo Lover, were published. But the in- 
domitable spirit of the man prevented his 
resting when tired and his illness increased. 
In 1904 he moved to Denver where his wife 
met him. Holme lived but two months, and 
on July 28, 1904, he died. The body was cre- 
mated, the ashes sent to Chicago where a 
memorial service was held by the Palette and 
Chisel Club. The ashes were then sent to West 
Virginia to be placed in the burial ground 
beside his mother and father. 

The picture one gets of Frank Holme from 
letters of his many, many friends, from 
articles and reminiscences is a very vivid pic- 
ture of a colorful personality. He was a tall, 


FRANK HOLME, ROBERT J. SAMPLE 
WILLIAM J. BAHNER, and T. P. MCCAIN 
A tintype dated September 25, 1889 


slender man, with brown hair and eyes, who 
hurried along, his overcoat flying in the 
breeze, his hat to one side and his companion 
or companions attempting to keep up with 
the hurrying, energetic figure. Witty, kind, 
sympathetic, a sincere friend, he never seemed 
too busy nor too tired to give a helping hand 
or a kindly suggestion. He numbered among 
his friends, the great and the near-great, but 
station in life meant nothing to him. Ambi- 
tion and the desire to achieve, was the type 
of personality Holme liked and one of his 
friends quoted him as saying “Do you know, 
no matter who he is, I can never forget that 
everybody knows something that I should 
like to know.” 

The Frank Holme Memorial Group is 
composed of his friends and the brochures 
issued by Edwin Hill at Ysleta, Texas, give 
evidence of the affection for Holme. One 
member of the group, a successful artist in 
New York, speaks of Holme as the “hero of 
my boyhood days” when he, Baldridge, as a 
youngster, was admitted to the classes of 
Holme’s School of Illustration. Holme appar- 
ently took pride in the boy and took him 
everywhere, showing him how to sketch rap- 
idly the events transpiring before his eyes. 
Another member of the group, Mrs. Bertha 
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Jacques, tells of the rapidity with which 
Holme worked and of what a great inspira- 
tion it was to see him work and to work with 
him. John T. McCutcheon was another mem- 
ber of the Memorial Group, which was first 
suggested by Dr. Frank Lockwood. George 
Ade, one of the earliest members said “I was 
very fond of him, admired his ability and was 
glad to be able to work along with him.” 
E. N. Clark of Utica, New York, wrote “Frank 
was my friend who stands second to none in 
my esteem. He was a genius and a prince in 
his own right.” Fred Goudy, in a transcribed 
conversation with one of the students in the 
School of Illustration said “The thing that 
struck me about him was his tremendous sim- 
plicity and goodness of heart.... He was a 
friend; that is the first thing one remembers 
of him.” And so the expressions of admira- 


tion and affection for a kind, humorous, per- 
haps impractical (never a money maker) man 
build up our impressions of Frank Holme 
and leave us with a sincere sense of loss in 
not having known him. 

The Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society 
is justly proud of the substantial collection of 
Holmesiana for which its gratitude is given 
to Mr. J. W. Holliday and to Mrs. Edith Kitt, 
who secured a number of items for the Holme 
collection. The Society has the first known 
full set of Bandar-Log Press publications, 
more than one hundred large, medium and 
small pen-and-ink drawings, pencil sketches, 
water colors, a sketch book including some 
delightful heads of children, also pictures 
taken at the Shorgl Ranch; the brochures put 
out by the Frank Holme Memorial Group 
and many other pamphlets and clippings. 


MUSEUM NOTES 


DURING THE MONTH of August, an exhibit 
about Fort Lowell was held as a means of 
acquainting the public with the present res- 
toration program underway at the old post on 
the Rillito. The displays centered around a 
replica of the fort made by Thomas Peterson, 
Jr. As a result of the exhibit, the Society 
became the recipient of many valuable docu- 
ments which will help to further tell the story 
of Fort Lowell when restoration is completed. 

In October, an exhibit featured the special 
collections of Dean Byron Cummings. On 
the 20th of September, an open house was 
held to honor the tooth aniversary of the 
birthday of Dean Cummings. More than 100 
of his friends and fellow-workers visited the 
Society to honor the Dean. The special ex- 
hibits featured books written by, or about 
him. 

Recent gifts to the Museum include items 
by Charles Price, Bill Duffen, John M. Fri- 
hart, Louis Monager, Frank Hillary and his 
daughters, Frances and Trinidad. 

With the opening of school sessions in 
September, lectures are again being given to 
children from many grade levels. The lec- 
tures on Arizona history are illustrated with 
slides; given on Tuesday and Thursday morn- 
ings at the Society. 

More and more organizations have be- 
come interested in the Society, and have 
utilized the facilities as a part of their pro- 
gram to acquaint their memberships with the 
Museum and Archives. In August, the High 
School Librarians of Tucson toured the build- 


ing, and were given a lecture regarding the 
history of the Society. 

In October, the University of Arizona fac- 
ulty wives were given a tour, and lecture on 
the State Historical Society. And also in that 
month, Dr. Glenn Sonnedecker, Director of 
the American Institute of Pharmacy delivered 
a lecture on the “History of Arizona Phar- 
macy Project,” in connection with the Pharma- 
ceutical Association Session, in the Museum 
Hall. 

The 18th Annual Western Museums Con- 


ference held in Tucson, in late October, 


included an open house at the Society on 
Sunday evening from 8 to 10 p.m., and a 
“History Session” in the Archives on October 
24th. We encourage the use of Society facili- 
ties for such meetings and conferences as 
these; any organizations interested, need only 
make reservations in advance to permit proper 
planning. 


MUSEUM EXHIBIT SCHEDULE 


OCTOBER: Special Exhibit honoring Dean 
Byron Cummings. 

NOVEMBER: Tucson: the early days. 

DECEMBER: The Civil War. 


JANUARY: The John and Isabella Greenway 
Collection. 


FEBRUARY: Arizona Imprints. 


MARCH: Spanish and Mexican Documents 
from the Society Archives. 
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DUST FROM THE ARCHIVES 


VOLUNTEER HELP in the Archives continues 
to be a great aid in bringing forth to the 
public many new and important documents 
and collections. Mrs. Pauline Everett has 
been working on the Dean Cummings photo- 
graph collection, and Frank Hillary continues 
his work on papers from every county in the 
state. Major G. McConville aided the Ar- 
chives by his calendaring of some miscellane- 
ous documents. Great progress has been made 
in indexing and arranging the photographic 
files which contain some 40,000 photographs 
dealing with Arizona and the Southwest. 
There are, however, still a number of glass 
plates and negatives for which funds are not 
available for the making of prints. Mrs. Edith 
Kitt continues her work on the John and 
Isabella Greenway collection. The Society 
plans as its January exhibit, the showing of 
documents and personal mementoes from 
this outstanding collection. 

Bids have been let and accepted for the 
new library book stacks. Much out-moded 
and obsolete equipment wil! be replaced by 
new steel shelving. The increase in whole 
collections necessitated the enlargement of 
this division. Cubicles will be installed in the 
stacks where volunteer workers will be able 
to work. Special glass, locked cases are to be 
installed in the library to house the rare book 
section. The new shelving will not only be 
more adequate from a working standpoint, 
but is better adapted to our needs; it will be 
interchangeable with older equipment and 
will, by its arrangement provide additional 
space in the book sections. 


GILA COUNTY 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


THE ARIZONA HISTORICAL SOCIETY owes a 
debt of gratitude to the Gila County Archae- 
ological and Historical Society for their recent 
vote of confidence in the “Historic Sites Com- 
mittee.” At the meeting in Phoenix, a number 
of individuals were present from the Gila 
County group which meets on alternate 
months in Globe and Miami. Present in 
Phoenix were Jess Hayes, Mr. and Mrs. Dale 
King, Harold Gribble, Sallie VanValken- 
burgh, Clara Woody, and Mrs. W. B. Wenker. 
At a recent meeting, their Society voted to 
stand behind the “Historic Sites Committee,” 
and to work in every way possible to under- 
take the programs of surveying and marking 
of historical sites in Gila County. 


POSTAL HISTORY OF 
THE WEST 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY announces that 
it has extended its scope of activities to in- 
clude the field of the Postal History of the 
West. Mr. William L. Alexander, Honorary 
Philatelic Curator, is now organizing postal 
records and documents which will form the 
nucleus of the new division. Mr. Alexander 
was for some ten years Curator of Stamps and 
Postal History for the Carnegie Museum in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where he developed 
this phase of museum activity into one of the 
outstanding projects of that organization. 

The program for the Arizona Historical 
Society encompasses the following objectives: 

1. To obtain and preserve specimens of 
the mail of all periods for the Western States. 

2. To gather a collection of historic ob- 
jects related to the transporting and distri- 
bution of mail. 

3. The fostering of study and research 
concerning postal history. 

4. The organization of a _ sponsoring 
society of philatelists, historians and others 
who are devoted to this fascinating and im- 
portant aspect of our country’s postal activity. 
This group, “The Philatelic Rangers,” will 
function as an activity of the Arizona Pio- 
neers’ Historical Society. 

The Society Archives and Museum Hall 
will establish four related collections embrac- 
ing this field: 

1. Acollection of the mail of all periods. 

2. A collection of historic postal objects. 

3. A topical collection of stamps that por- 
tray any aspect of the postal history of the 
West. 

4. A special library section will be de- 
voted to the literature of this field of study. 

The Tucson Stamp Club has endorsed the 
postal history project of the Society and will 
participate and co-operate in the program. 
We invite all of our members interested in 
the postal history project to contact Mr. Alex- 
ander. Any contributions you may wish to 
make to the Society in the way of postal mail, 
historic objects, or literature dealing with 
this subject will be most helpful. 

The first large donation to the postal his- 
tory program, obtained by Mr. Alexander, 
was received in mid-October. The Raymond 
H. Weill Company of New Orleans, shipped 
to the Society a six-volume general collection 
of philatelic material and a number of books 
and binders. 
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JUAN BAUTISTA DE ANZA: 
Pioneer of Arizona* 
By BYRON IVANCOVICH+ 


IN PIMERIA ALTA during the Spanish Colo- 
nial period, three figures stand out and arrest 
our attention. Each was a giant in his field 
with tremendous courage, magnificent zeal 
and outstanding leadership. From time to 
time each was personally involved in matters 
pertaining to Tucson, and this direct connec- 
tion provides us with a special interest in 
their brilliant careers. 

Father Eusebio Kino, Fray Francisco Garcés 
and Don Juan Bautista de Anza—each has 
more than merited a scholarly biography. 
Herbert Eugene Bolton in 1936 published a 
superb work on Kino in Rim of Christendom. 
Numerous studies have been done by other 
writers during the intervening years. 

No biography of Garcés has been pub- 
lished since Elliott Coues’ On the Trail of a 
Spanish Pioneer. This was an impressive work 
when it came out in 1900, but in the sixty 
years since, considerable source material has 
been discovered. Coupled with this is Bol- 
ton’s comment back in 1930 regarding Gar- 
cés’ “excellent diary... A new translation of 
this important document is needed.”! So here 
is a fine opportunity for a new biography to 
be produced which will incorporate a wealth 
of additional material. 

A biography of Anza is yet to be done. 
Bolton’s monumental Anza’s California Ex- 
peditions, five volumes, 1930, “deals only 
with one brief episode of his eventful life.”2 
Bolton does this in the first volume; the other 
four contain translations of diaries, reports 
and related correspondence having to do with 
the two expeditions. The only likeness of 


Anza of which I know is found in volume _ 


one. The frontispiece is a fine portrait show- 
ing Anza to have been the ideal personifica- 
tion of a Spanish cavalier, plumed hat and all. 


*This paper has been compiled from the five 
works mentioned in the early part of the text: 
Bolton’s Anza, Chapman’s two histories, Thomas’ 
Forgotten Frontiers and Dobyn’s Tubac. 


+Mr. Ivancovich is a native of Arizona and a 
resident of Tucson. An aficionado of mission 
architecture, he was irresistibly drawn to the 
pursuit of the fascinating history of Pimeria 
Alta. He is on the Board of Directors of the Ari- 
zona Pioneers’ Historical Society and an avid 
collector of Southwestern Americana. This paper 
was presented during the session: “The Spanish 
Period,” at the First Annual Arizona Historical 
Convention in Tucson this past spring. 


Charles E. Chapman in his “The Founding 
of Spanish California (1916) and A History 
of California, The Spanish Period (1921), 
relates in considerable detail Anza’s life in 
Sonora; Alfred Barnaby Thomas’ Forgotten 
Frontiers (1932), provides additional facts 
including his career in New Mexico. 

My current enthusiasm for Anza is the 
direct result of recently reading, with rare 
enjoyment, Henry F. Dobyns’ outstanding 
treatise Tubac Through Four Centuries, pre- 
pared in 1959 for the Arizona State Parks 
Board, through contract with the Arizona 
State Museum, and as yet unpublished. In it 
Mr. Dobyns submits new material which he 
uncovered from Spanish archival sources, 
throwing new light on Anza’s activities in our 
own particular section of Pimeria Alta. 

This enthusiastic revival of interest on my 
part can be attributed to a realization that 
much new important information is waiting 
to be uncovered by the diligent researcher, 
and that the field is wide open for some 
fortunate scholar to make a name for himself 
by writing a definitive biography of Juan 
Bautista de Anza. 

From the time of his grandfather, the 
Anza name has been an important one in the 
annals of Pimeria Alita. His grandfather had 
served thirty years at Janos, Nueva Vizcaya 
(now Chihauhua ), as lieutenant and captain. 
His father, also named Juan Bautista de Anza, 
commanded the garrison at Corodeguachi, 
otherwise known as Fronteras, Sonora, and 
served twenty years as commander of the 
presidio, acting also as temporary governor 
of the province at one time. In 1732 this 
Captain Anza escorted three newly arrived 
Jesuits to their stations on the frontier. One 
of them was Father Phelipe Segesser whom 
he accompanied to San Xavier del Bac and 
the rancherias of Tucson, San Augustin and 
Santa Catarina. To advance further the Span- 
ish conquests, early in 1737 Anza of Fron- 
teras proposed to Viceroy Vizarron that an 
expedition be made to the Gila and Colorado 
rivers with himself as leader. But this was 
prevented by a series of Indian wars that was 
to break out in Sonora. The Pimas revolted 
later that year and were subudued by Anza. 
However, he was not successful with the 
Apaches, who continued to be troublesome, 
and was killed in a battle against them 
in 1739. 
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Our Don Juan Bautista de Anza, the sub- 
ject of this paper, was born at Fronteras, 
Sonora, in 1735. Fronteras is only about 35 
miles south of Douglas. Just as there is a 
happy inclination for people generally to do 
a little personal bragging in relating the suc- 
cess of a “hometown boy” who “makes good,” 
the residents of the Tucson-Fronteras area 
are fully entitled to boast proudly of Anza as 
a “regional” boy who made good. 

Like his father and grandfather before him, 
he was a member of the presidial aristocracy 
of the frontier provinces of New Spain. The 
provincial elite was composed of the extended 
families of the frontier post commanders. 
Since such commanders held office virtually 
for life if not promoted, they did actually 
outlast a long succession of provincial gov- 
ernors. They often secured royal commissions 
for their sons and nephews, who sometimes 
succeeded them. 

Anza began his military career in 1753, 
serving the first two years at Fronteras at his 
own expense, and becoming a lieutenant in 
1755. Three years later he campaigned against 
the Apaches to the Gila River. In February, 
1760, at the age of twenty-five, he was pro- 
moted to the captaincy of the Royal Presidio 
of Tubac. Dobyns indicates the importance 
of this frontier outpost when he relates that 
from 1752-1776 more than one hundred 
campaigns were waged against the Indians 
from Tubac,a minimum average of five forays 
annually for twenty-four years. 

According to one source, Anza was mar- 
ried in June, 1761, to Dona Ana Maria Perez 
Serrano. However, Bishop Tamarén, who was 
at Tubac in 1763, stated that his wife was 
the sister of José Manuel Diaz del Carpio, 
the secular chaplain of the post. Anza per- 
suaded his brother-in-law to live at Tubac, 
paying him with a special tithing arrange- 
ment under which each soldier contributed 
a percentage of his pay. Father Diaz del 
Carpio served as chaplain in 1760-1761. 
During this time, he and Anza started the 
first church building at Tubac, and very likely 
at Anza’s expense. 

In 1760 Anza campaigned against the 
Seris and in 1766 against the Apaches. One 
of his principal achievements was the subju- 
gation of the Papagos, a tribe of over three 
thousand Indians, on which occasion he killed 
their chief with his own hand. During 1768- 
1770 he played a brilliant part in Elizondo’s 
conquest of Sonora. 

In his description of Captain Anza, Chap- 
man tells us: 


There is an overwhelming array of evidence 
to the effect that this young man, who had already 
proved himself a great Indian-fighter, was also 
an officer of unblemished character and unusual 
abilities. Simple and self-contained in manner 
and speech, generous of spirit, dignified in bear- 
ing, he exemplified on his intimately personal 
side the delightful qualities of the Spanish cava- 
lier. As an officer he was kind and just to his 
men and prompt and energetic in action. Strong- 
bodied and courageous, he was also cool-headed, 
resourceful, self-reliant, and tactful, but above 
all was a man of initiative and enterprise. 

Among those who voiced their approval of 
Captain Anza was the Marques de Rubi, who 
recorded his opinions at some length in 1767 ... 
as a result of his inspection of Tubac. Not only 
Anza’s accounts but also the declaration of his 
soldiers showed that he had never done any- 
thing prejudicial to his troops, but, on the con- 
trary, had always treated them liberally; he had 
actually reduced prices for them, displaying a 
generosity which, according to Rubi, was very 
rare in the frontier provinces. Because of Anza’s 
just administration many people had come to 
live at Tubac, to the great advantage of all that 
section, said Rubi, a fact which might in the 
future permit of transferring the presidio to a 
more advanced point, affording greater oppor- 
tunity for discoveries and for reducing the 
Apaches. 

Dobyns gives a long list of supplies and 
provisions comparing Anza’s reductions in 
the regulation prices. 

On the frontier provinces, the captain of a 
company supplied his men with arms, uni- 
form, body armor, saddle, bridle and horse 
gear, and several good horses. This equip- 
ment was all charged to the trooper, who was 
expected to pay off the debt within the first 
year, if possible. His pay also went for food 
and provisions for his family. Dobyns engag- 
ingly relates that under the prevailing system, 
the soldiers were each charged for the paper 
and lead used in making cartridges. As a re- 
sult, each shot they fired cost them money — 
out of their own pockets. Consequently the 
troopers preferred using their lances against 
the enemy, and they became highly proficient 
with them. 

The captain was diligent in maintaining 
the civilian strength of his posts as well as 
the military. In April 1770, three families of 
immigrant Sobaipuris left Tucson to settle in 
the Gila River Pima settlements. They had 
been a part of the more than 250 Sobaipuris 
who abandoned their villages in the San 
Pedro Valley eight years before due to Apache 
pressure, and moved to San Xavier and 
Tucson. Captain Anza appeared in Tucson 
four days after the departure of the three 
families and persuaded the other Sobaipuris 
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to remain. “He showed them where to build 
a fortifying wall for defense. The Indians 
exacted a price for their co-operation, how- 
ever, by demanding that a church, such as 
other settlements had, be built for them if 
they were to stay. What they actually meant, 
as much as the physical structure, was that 
they wanted food given them for their sub- 
sistence while they worked. Captain Anza 
arranged with Fray Francisco Garcés to 
release all of the harvest of the church fields 
at Tucson and half of that grown at San 
Xavier to feed these importunate Indians, so 
they agreed to stay on and work on the forti- 
fying wall and the church.”* 

According to Chapman, “the discovery of 
a practicable route to Alta California seems 
from early boyhood to have been a life ambi- 
tion with Anza. Spurred on by the tradition 
of his father’s proposals, he and another off- 
cer planned an expedition to the Colorado in 
1756 (when Anza was twenty-one). The 
governor of Sonora at first looked with favor 
on the project, but subsequently changed his 
mind.” Thirteen years later, “when José de 
Galvez came to the province in 1769, Anza 
again asked permission to make an expedi- 
tion, at his own expense, to co-operate with 
Portola, whom the visitor-general had just 
despatched to the north from Baja Califor- 
nia’> Though favorably impressed with 
Anza’s proposal, Galvez was obliged to with- 
hold his consent due to the pressure of the 
Seri wars. 

Three years later,in May 1772, Anza wrote 
to Antonio Maria Bucareli, who had become 
viceroy the year before, and asked permission 
to make his long projected expedition of 
discovery, taking Garcés and about 20 of his 
own presidial soldiers with him. Anticipating 
that he could expect suitable reward if suc- 
cessful, he offered to pay the entire costs of 
the expedition, except for the wages of his 
men and the salary of Garcés. At long last, in 
September 1773, after his third attempt, Anza 
finally was granted approval. 

Unfortunately, time does not permit re- 
counting the fascinating details of his two 
heroic journeys to Alta California. Bolton 
points out that Anza stands forth in the 
double capacity of explorer and colony leader, 
and that he was the first of the overland 
explorers to cross the Sierras and reach the 
Western Sea. He shows that while a compari- 
son may be suggested between Anza’s first 
expedition and the famous journey of Lewis 
and Clark, thirty years later, from St. Louis 
into the Northwest, it is difficult to find any- 


one in Anglo-American annals who could 
compare with Anza as the colony leader of 
his second expedition. 

On January 8, 1774, Captain Anza set out 
from Tubac with a company of 34 men, 35 
pack loads of provisions, 65 head of cattle 
driven along for food,and 140 horses. Travel- 
ing by way of Altar, Caborca (the last Span- 
ish settlement between Sonora and Mission 
San Gabriel), and the junction of the Colo- 
rado and Gila rivers, San Gabriel was reached 
on March 22. The party continued on to 
Monterey, and returned over the same route, 
arriving back at Tubac on May 26, a round 
trip of more than two thousand miles. The 
opening of the land route to Alta California 
had been accomplished but its full signifi- 
cance would not be realized for several 
generations. 

Following his return, Anza served as cap- 
tain of Terrenate until November, when he 
was called to Mexico City, a three thousand 
mile round trip, by Viceroy Bucareli who 
approved his plans for a new colony in Alta 
California and promoted him to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Late the following summer, after recruit- 
ing his settlers at Culiacan, Sinaloa, he assem- 
bled the company at San Miguel de Horcasi- 
tas, then the capital of Sonora, and proceeded 
to Tubac, from where on October 23, 1775, 
Colonel Anza led the expedition that was to 
found San Francisco. Made up of 240 men, 
women and children, 165 pack loads of pro- 
visions, and with over a thousand animals, 
the company went down the Santa Cruz 
River, through San Xavier del Bac and 
Tucson to the Gila River, and on to its junc- 
tion with the Colorado. They arrived at Mon- 
terey on March 10, 1776, without mishap, 
after a journey of some sixteen hundred miles 

Having returned to Sonora by June 1, 
Anza went on to Mexico City again to report 
to the viceroy. Here he remained until Febru- 
ary 1777, when he departed for Sonora to 
establish the new office of commander of the 
armed forces of that province. Arriving at 
Horcasitas in May, he found that the Seris 
again were in rebellion; these he quickly sub- 
dued and peace was restored. 

We learn from Dobyns that the Com- 
mander-General of the recently created In- 
terior Provinces of New Spain, the Cabellero 
de Croix, wrote Colonel Anza in April 1777, 
from Querétaro asking if the new Tucson 
garrison should be advanced farther east. In 
searching for ways to strengthen Sonora’s 
military defenses, Croix was relying upon 
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Anza’'s knowledge of the region and his skill 
in dealing with Indians. The Colonel replied 
from his new post at the provincial capital in 
June. He recommended that the garrison 
remain at Fort San Augustin, Tucson, and in 
this recommendation he was joined by the 
fort commander, Captain Pedro Allande. If 
the year-old presidio had been moved from 
Fort San Augustin, it might well have hap- 
pened that Tucson thereupon would have 
gone into a decline and never recovered, as 
generally happened to other one-time provin- 
cial presidios, such as Tubac and Fronteras. 

Anza served as provincial commander of 
arms until March in 1778, when he went to 
Chihuahua to attend the councils of war 
held during the summer by Croix. Here, in 
August, he took the oath of office as governor 
of New Mexico, to which he had been ap- 
pointed by Viceroy Bucareli to succeed Gov- 
ernor Mendinueta. He took up his new duties 
in September 1778. 

Before briefly following Governor Anza’s 
ten-year career in New Mexico, it may be of 
interest to delve into his status as a member 
of the provincial landed gentry. Dobyns tells 
us that Anza’s fortune, like that of some of 
the other post commanders, included large 
ranches in the territory adjacent to or near 
his presidio, but was apparently founded on 
inherited wealth. His ranches included So- 
pori, Divisaderos and Santa Barbara on the 
Santa Cruz River south of Tubac, Sibuta and 
Sicurisuta southwest of the Santa Cruz loop, 
and Sasabe between Aribaca and the Baba- 
quibari range. The extent of these six ranches 
is not given. His brother Francisco came to 
Tubac with him and shared in the financial 
management of the family estates. On Gov- 
ernor Anza’s death in 1788, without surviv- 
ing offspring, his estate went to his two 
nieces Ana and Rosa, daughters of his brother 
Francisco. Shértly after 1800, these heiresses 
sold the Sopori ranch to another female mem- 
ber of the provincial elite, Ramona de Vildo- 
sola. She in turn gave the property to her 
cousin Benancio Tato, prior to her departure 
for Mexico City in 1819. Sopori continued 
to be occupied, at least off and on, until the 
eve of acquisition by the United States. 

Resuming Anza’s administration in New 
Mexico: recurrent Indian outbreaks had been 
increasing in frequency and intensity. Fron- 
tier conditions were critical when the new 
governor arrived in Santa Fe about the end 
of 1778 and he promptly undertook the 
major problem of Indian defense. He pur- 
sued a plan of campaigning against frontier 


tribes and then forming alliances, warding off 
their future attacks. His results “were little 
short of remarkable. He reorganized the 
towns and pueblos of New Mexico and built 
up their defense.... He carried aid and the 
offer of protection of Spanish arms to the 
Moqui, and saved that people from exter- 
mination by drought, disease, Utes and 
Navajos.”© 

In this reorganization of the Spanish settle- 
ments, Governor Anza met the bitter oppo- 
sition of some of the settlers and religious. 
After serious outbursts in 1780 and 1783, he 
was ordered to suspend some of his measures. 

Although Anza had been appointed gov- 
ernor of the province with a view to the 
exploration of new routes to Monterey, he 
did not make another journey to Alta Cali- 
fornia. However, in November 1780 he again 
became the explorer and led an expedition of 
151 men from New Mexico to Janos to estab- 
lish communications between Santa Fe and 
Sonora. 

Apparently in failing health, early in 1786 
Anza petitioned for relief and another ap- 
pointment where he could regain his strength. 
Obviously, this remarkable native son of 
Pimeria Alta was worn out. His overland 
journeys by horseback to the San Francisco 
area and to Mexico City accounted for over 
twelve thousand miles across rough country. 
To twenty long years of Indian fighting in 
Sonora from the Yaqui River to the Gila, can 
be added a similar ten-year period in the 
province of New Mexico extending up into 
present Colorado. It is amazing that he lasted 
as long as he did. 

He left office in November 1787, and was 
succeeded by Governor Fernando de Concha. 
Returning to Sonora, doubtless in the spring 
of 1788, Anza again became commander of 
the provincial armed forces and captain of 
the presidio of Tucson. Still intent on estab- 
lishing communications with Santa Fe, he 
sent Echeagaray to open a route to New 
Mexico. Little more is known of his work in 
this last year of his life. Governor Anza died 
in Arispe on December 19, 1788, and was 
buried in the church of Neustra Senora de la 
Asuncion. 

NOTES 


Bolton 1930: III, vi. 
Ibid., I, xiv. 

Chapman 1921: p. 295. 
Dobyns 1959: p. 231. 
Chapman 1921: p. 296. 
Thomas 1932: ix. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING OF THE 
HISTORIC SITES COMMITTEE 


MORE THAN 100 of the 300 members of the 
Committee for the Preservation and Restora- 
tion of Historic Sites in Arizona attended the 
organizational meeting at the Adams Hotel 
in Phoenix on September 24th. Individuals 
from 17 major institutions in the state as 
well as several county and local historical 
societies were in attendance. United States 
Senator Carl Hayden was among the not- 
ables introduced. 

The program, chaired by Ray Brandes, 
Historian for the Arizona Pioneers’ Society, 
follows: 

“The Birth of the Historic Sites Com- 
mittee,’ Ray Brandes, Historian, Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society. 

“Observations on Historical Preservation” 
(A special report by Mrs. Emery Johnson). 
Comment by Prof. J. A. Carroll, editor, Ari- 
zona & West, University of Arizona. 

“The Role of the National Park Service in 
Arizona,” Robert M. Utley, Regional His- 
torian, National Park Service. 

“Arizona’s Antiquities Act and Supple- 
mental Regulations,’ Dr. William Wasley, 
Archaeologist, Arizona State Museum. 

“Projects of the Arizona State Parks Board,” 
Dennis McCarthy, Director, Arizona State 
Parks Board. 

“The Arizona State Parks Association, and 
the State Development Board,” Bert Fireman, 
Vice-President, Arizona Pioneers’ Historical 
Society. 

“The Purposes of the Arizona State Parks 
Foundation,” John Theobald, Arizona State 
Parks Association. 

“Monuments and Documents: The Raw 
Data of History,’ Dr. Bernard L. Fontana, 
Field Historian, University of Arizona. 

At the conclusion of the talks, three pro- 
posals were submitted to the membership in 
order to begin organizational planning: 

1. A systematic survey of all historic sites 
in Arizona, to be undertaken by individuals 
from that county immediately. 

2. (a) The placing of historical markers 
at the more important sites throughout the 
state; (b) Suggestions regarding the restora- 
tion of certain ‘sites which would merit 
reconstruction. 

3. A proposal whereby the Society would 
act as the Administrative Agency, with a 
Board of Review from the membership to 
program and review the state-wide activities. 


The membership appointed Ray Brandes 
of the Historical Society as Executive Director 
of the Committee, with instructions that he 
appoint a Board of Review from the general 
membership. In addition he was asked to 
appoint county chairmen for each county and 
from the two larger metropolitan areas, who 
would direct the site surveys and other activi- 
ties in their own counties. 

The Board of Review and county chairmen 
were appointed and includes the following 
individuals: 

BOARD OF REVIEW 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Ray Brandes, Executive Director, Pima 
Will Rogers, Jr., Santa Cruz 
Rev. Charles Franklin Parker, Yavapai 
Bert Fireman, Maricopa 
John Theobald, Maricopa 
Dale King, Gila 
Dr. William Wasley, Pima 


SPECIAL ADVISORS TO COUNCIL 
Arthur Woodward, California 
Robert Utley, New Mexico 


ADVISORY BOARD 
Devens Gust, Maricopa 
James Murphy, Pima 
Hiram S. Corbett, Pima 
Robert Procknow. Coconino 
Prof. Emil Haury, Pima 
Dr. Alan Olson, Coconino 
Prof. Russell Ewing, Pima 
Prof. Paul Hubbard, Maricopa 
Dennis McCarthy, Maricopa 
Dr. Charles C. DiPeso, Cochise 
Alice B. Good, Maricopa 
Father Norman Whalen, Cochise 
Prof. J. A. Carroll, Pima 
Harold Richardson, Maricopa 
William Duffen, Pima 
Douglas Martin, Pima 
George Babbitt, Coconino 
Wayne Early, Maricopa 
Morley Fox, Maricopa 
George Chambers, Pima 
Dr. Jack Cross, Pima 
F. J. C. Griffin, Santa Cruz 
Paul Deno, Santa Cruz 
Dr. L. B. Schmidt, Pima 
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COUNTY CHAIRMEN 
Milo Wiltbank, Apache 
Ed Lehner, Cochise 
Prof. Bob Euler, Coconino 
Sallie VanValkenburgh, Gila 
Harold Gribble, Gila 
John W. Bibb, Jr., Graham 
Fred J. Fritz, Greenlee 
Pete Riley, Greenlee 
Tom Cain, Maricopa 
Don Hiser, City of Phoenix 
Paul Long, Mohave 
J. Morris Richards, Navajo 
Dr. Bernard Fontana, Pima . 
Dr. Richard Burke, City of Tucson 
Mrs. Emery Johnson, City of Tucson 
Guy M. Acuff, Pinal 
Robert Lenon, Santa Cruz 
Ted Liese, Yavapai 
Francis Sanguinetti, Yuma 
John C. McPhee, Navaho Indian Reservation 


It is intended that meetings will be called 
in each county by the chairmen within the 
next sixty days, in order that all individuals 
will have the opportunity to begin work on 
the Historic Sites Survey; a record badly 
needed. 

If the enthusiasm and the willingness to 
work is reflected by the organizational meet- 
ing, the program will be one which is off to 
an auspicious start. Arizonians have exhibited 
their interest in preserving their historical 
heritage since 1875. This is the first truly 
state-wide attempt of such a venture. The 
Committee invites every resident of Arizona 
to join with us in our projects. The only 
requisite is a willingness to work. 


ARIZONA ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


THIS ORGANIZATION, an affiliate of the Ari- 
zona State Museum, has begun week-end 
excavations at what may prove to be the 
ruins of Mission San Ignacio de Sonoitac, 
located near Patagonia, Arizona. If these 
ruins are indeed those of the old Jesuit 
church built prior to 1759, they will be the 
site of the oldest standing mission in Arizona. 

When digging has been completed, mem- 
bers of the Society intend to proceed with 
the analysis of artifacts and the preparation 
of a finished report by June 1961. Some 
attempts will be made to stabilize the walls 
yet standing. The group is undertaking this 


project as its part of the program for the 
“Committee for the Preservation and Res- 
toration of Historic Sites in Arizona,’ and 
to afford members an opportunity to partici- 
pate in a scientifically controlled archaeolog- 
ical excavation. 


FRIENDS OF THE ARCHIVES 


WITHIN MANY historical societies and organ- 
izations there are found individuals who pro- 
vide needed financial assistance when specific 
problems arise. The contributions of these 
persons very often make the difference be- 
tween an organization which barely meets 
the minimal requirements of the public, and 
the Society which is successful and can grow 
with the needs of its users. The Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society is fortunate in- 
deed to have among its friends, individuals 
who purchase rare books when the occa- 
sion arises; help with the publication of this 
journal, Arizoniana, or in the acquisition of 
materials for the Archives. The Society could 
not possibly list herein the names of such 
individuals who have helped since its incor- 
poration in 1884. But it does honor in this 
issue the Friends of the Archives who have 
made sizeable monetary contributions since 
the construction of the new building. It will 
so honor these persons in the fourth issue of 
Arizoniana in each future year. We cannot 
stress enough, the gratitude, of the Board of 
Directors and staff of this Society, towards 
those individuals who have so helped us. 


Dr. and Mrs. Nelson C. Bledsoe 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Chambers 
Cummings Publication Council Inc. 
Frank E. Curley 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald C. Dickinson 
Senator Carl Hayden 

W. J. Holliday 

Mr. and Mrs. Byron Ivancovich 
Lawton Kennedy 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Leecing 
Wilmarth Sheldon Lewis 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Murphey 
Pantano Foundation 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Steinfeld 


FRIENDS OF THE POSTAL 
HISTORY MUSEUM 


William L. Alexander, Tucson 
Walter A. Benz, New York 

Henry E. Harris, Boston 

Raymond H. Weil Co., New Orleans 
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ARIZONA HISTORY FROM NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTS 


ABANDONMENT OF TUBAC 


From the (San Francisco) Alta California, 
September 2, 1861 


On the 3rd Inst., about midday, the town 
of Tubac was attacked by a large body of In- 
dians, numbering perhaps one hundred or 
more, killing two of the inhabitants and tak- 
ing all the stock in that vicinity. The citizens, 
fighting from their houses, finally succeeded 
in driving them from the town, with a loss of 
some seven or ten of their number, when they 
retired to a distance of a few hundred yards, 
killed a beef and encamped for the night. 

As soon as it could prudently be done, 
after the Indians had left, a messenger was 
dispatched to Tucson with the intelligence 
and to procure wagons and an escort of citi- 
zens, to bring the inhabitants, who had deter- 
mined to abandon the town, to this place. 

General Desolation: Our prosperity has 
departed. The mail is withdrawn; the soldiers 
are gone, and their garrisons burned to the 
ground; the miners murdered, and the mines 
abandoned; the stock raisers and farmers 
have abandoned their crops and herds to the 
Indians, and the population generally have 
fled, panic-struck and naked, in search of 
refuge. We think no man ever before saw 
desolation so widespread. From end to end 
of the Territory, except alone in Tucson and 
its immediate vicinity, there is not a human 
inhabitation. 

We are hemmed in upon all sides by the 
savage and unrelenting Apache, by whom 
the unwary are frequently assassinated on 
their very threshold. There are very few of 
us, and we have in our midst an overwhelm- 
ing and naturally inimical Mexican element, 
who only wait until we become so weakened 
by Apache raids and emigration that it may 
be done with inpunity, when they will, in all 
human probability, wipe us out to a man. 
Add to this that most of us are poor and 
many of us are afoot and ill-armed, and with- 
out a chance to earn a dollar; and that to the 
nearest friendly settlement on either side it 
is three hundred miles, through a country 
hostile and for the most part barren and un- 
watered, and the peril of our situation may 
be conceived. 


YUMA INDIAN RUNNERS 
From the Yuma Arizona Sentinel, 
September 20, 1879 

On Saturday night, the 13th, a throng of 
people, among them many of Oakland's fair- 


est and best, witnessed a genuine novelty at 
the Golden Gate Pavilion, in the ten-mile 
race of two Apache Indians, Wootoo Hooso, 
age 21, weight 137 pounds, height 5 feet 10 
inches, and Wootoo Coorah, age 27, weight 
145 pounds, height 5 feet 101 inches. They 
ran on a track of sand and sawdust around 
the outer circle of the tent, seventeen and a 
half laps to the mile, alternating seventeen 
laps for the first mile and eighteen for the 
second. They made the following extraordi- 
nary record: 


Time 
1st mile, 17 laps 6m4is 
2nd mile, 18 laps 6m34s 
3rd mile, 17 laps 5m58s 
4th mile, 18 laps 6m4Is 
5th mile, 17 laps 6m 435 
6th mile, 18 laps 5m52s 
7th mile, 17 laps 5m48s 
8th mile, 18 laps 6m 5s 
9th mile, 17 laps 5m55s 

roth mile, 18 laps 5m555 


Completing the ten miles in one hour and 
two minutes. 

At the sixth mile, Wootoo Hooso, the 
younger and lighter Indian gained one lap on 
Wooto Coorah, and at the end of ten miles 
he had gained six laps, which he ran in three 
minutes, making the time of the latter one 
hour and five minutes. 

In form and appearance these Indians are 
of the genuine Astec [sic] type, large chest, 
small hips, thin legs, small arms, erect car- 
riage and easy movement. In running, the 
feet and lower limbs played gracefully be- 
neath like the feet of a wild turkey or a quail, 
and were not thrown back in clumsiness as 
were those of the four boys who undertook 
to run about against the Indians, but fagged 
on the 5th mile. To get a sense of the lithe 
and supple movements of the Indians it is 
only necessary to have a boy run with them 
for a few minutes. In fact, the Indians looked 
as though they had been whittled down to a 
point and then sent spinning around the 
track. 


A CORRECTION 
From the Oakland Times, 
clipping undated 

California papers still persist in calling 
them Apache Indians; when they belong to 
the Yuma tribe, and they keep changing their 
names, lately one was Desert Wolf, now as 
given above, when neither are correct. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Present Home of the 
BENSON HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


BENSON HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


IN JULY of this year, a small group of Benson 
citizens met for the purpose of organizing an 
historical society. Benson, which came into 
being in 1880 with the building of the South- 
ern Pacific Railway, is full of American 
period history. It was a shipping point for 
cattle, and for ores from the smelter, no 
longer in existence. 

Mrs. Pierre F. Getzwiller will serve as 
president of the Society and Mrs. Martin 
Lehman was elected secretary-Treasurer. A 
Constitution was drawn up by Mrs. Ed Flynn, 
Mrs. William Clark and Mrs. Getzwiller. 
Other members of the group are Mrs. A. G. 
Smith, Mrs. B. L. Bass, Mrs. Kenneth Gunter, 
Harold Holcomb, Mrs. Louise Larson of 
Pomerene, Mrs. Suzie Guerra, Mrs. John 
Burkette, Sr., Mrs. Clarence Post, and Mrs. 
Petra Stevenson. Mrs. Getzwiller provides a 
small building on Huachuca Street for a 
museum. 

The Benson Society has indicated their in- 
tention of becoming affiliated with the Ari- 


zona Historical Society this fall, as soon as 
their Constitution and application can be 
drawn up in final form, for presentation. 
In addition the Benson Society has indicated 
a great interest in working with the “Historic 
Sites Committee,’ in order to survey and 
evaluate the complete historical heritage of 
this outstanding community. 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS 


FROM TIME TO TIME the Board of Directors 
of the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society 
will nominate individuals for honorary mem- 
bership, for life. The individuals qualifying 
for this distinction will be those who have 
contributed in a distinguished way toward 
the heritage of our state. The gentlemen 
listed here have met those qualifications and 
are so deemed honorary members. 


Mr. JAMES M. BARNEY, Phoenix. A pio- 
neer resident, distinguished citizen, whose 
contributions to Arizona history in the form 
of publications, have ranked him among the 
top historians of Arizona. Many of his writ- 
ings touched upon little known areas of study. 


Dr. ANDREW ELLICOTT DOUGLASs, 
Tucson. His contributions in the fields of 
Dendrochronology, Archaeology and History 
have been unsurpassed in many respects. His 
work with tree ring studies and their appli- 
cation to the dating of archaeological ruins 
was a monumental landmark for these two 
sciences. 


Dr. ROBERT H. FORBES, Tucson. Pioneer 
Arizonian, Legislator, Director of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona’s College of Agriculture. Dr. 
Forbes has contributed greatly to our knowl- 
edge of agriculture, history and other fields 
through his work. His help in the Arizona 
State Legislature aided greatly in the obtain- 
ing of state funds towards the construction of 
the new home of the Arizona Pioneers’ His- 
torical Society. 


ARIZONIANA 


EVERY THREE MONTHS the Arizona Historical Society will issue this histori- 
cal publication devoted to various aspects of Arizona history. The quarterly 
will contain reproductions of interesting documents, rare photographs, his- 
torical sketches, vignettes of Arizona pioneers and information on historical 
happenings about the state. The journal will continue to grow in size with 
Volume One containing approximately 80 pages. Single subscriptions may be 
obtained for $5.00 per year, by non-members of this society. Christmas sub- 


scriptions as gifts are tax deductible. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Abbott, David Lee 
Anderson, Captain E. Robert 
Barr, Alfred Tennyson 
Barr, Ruth Cromer 
Berman, Jules H. 

Burgess, Opie Rundle 

Byrd, Clara Brown 

Choate, Robert B. 

Clark, Joseph T. 

Clarke, Gypsy Harper 
Clarke, Philip Mathew 
Cruce, Mrs. Eva Wilbur 
Dickenson, Don C. 
Duffield, Mary Rose Carroll 
Etchells, Mary Loy 

Fahlen, Mrs. C. C. 

Fornea, Elijah 

Gribble, Harold Walter 
Grier, Frances Belle 
Griffin, Frank Julian C. 
Griffin, Olga Keck (Gay ) 
Gunn, Louis B. 

Gusmeri, Mary A. 

Hagius, Carleton Nay 
Hagius, Sophie Lee 
Haldiman, Joseph, Jr. (reinstated ) 
Hamilton, Anita Aguirre 
Hammill, Lloyd G. 


Heisser, Mrs. Wilma A. 
Herndon, James Prugh 
Herndon, Margaret Neal 
Jameson, Virginia Omer 
Kreuger, Elizabeth Land 
Landon, James L. 
Laughlin, Mrs. Larry 
Lewis, Ferne H. 

Lewis, Mary Hawyard 
Longfellow, Harold H. 
Lovett, Alberta M. 
Manning, Marjorie Ann 
Manning, Michael Rollin 
Meyerson, Hyman 
Mitchell, Pearl Johnston 
Morales, Oscar-Ernesto 
Neely, Mrs. Guy R. 
Nelson, Catherine Josephine Parker 
Orr, Clara Byrd 

Pardue, William I 
Peterson, Mrs. Thomas 
Pool, Francis W. (reinstated ) 
Roca, Elizabeth Y. 

Taber, Kenneth Earl 
Tanner, Clara Lee 
Thayer, Gertrude Beth 
Wessel, Vincent George 


NEW NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Mr. and Mrs. Mike Clarke, Arivaca 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark A. Cubley, San Manuel 
Dr. and Mrs. Mahlon Delp, Merriam, Kansas 
Mrs. P. F. Getzwiller, Benson 

Cameron Greenleaf, Tucson 


NEW INSTITUTIONAL SUBSCRIBERS TO ARIZONIANA 


Arizona State University, Tempe 

California State Library, Sacramento 

El Paso City Library, El Paso, Texas 

Phoenix Public Library, Phoenix 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Sul-Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 

Tucson Public Library, Tucson 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald C. Kitsteiner, Tucson 
Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Schmidt, Jr., Phoenix 
Mark H. Sherrill, Brownsville, Texas 
Alex Summers, Mattoon, Illinois 
Andrew Wallace, Tucson 


Utah State Historical Society, Salt Lake City 
Walt Disney Productions, Burbank, Calif. 
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HOW CAN YOU BECOME A MEMBER? 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY of the Society marked a change in membership classifi- 
cations, for anyone who has a serious interest in history may now become a member. 
And Junior memberships are now available. 


MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATIONS 
Friends of the Society Any substantial gift. 


Pioneer Direct descendants of residents of Arizona who arrived 
prior to January 1, 1870. $3.00 admission fee and $3.00 
dues. 

Territorial Direct descendants of residents of Arizona since February 

° 14, 1912. $3.00 admission fee and $3.00 dues. 

Historical Direct descendants, or residents of Arizona for 30 years. 
$3.00 admission fee and $3.00 dues. 

Junior _ Sons or daughters of members (who are between 16 and 

_ 21 years of age). $3.00 admission fee and $2.00 dues. 

Participating No residential requirements. $3.00 admission fee and 
$10.00 dues. 

Subscription to To Arizoniana, the Society Quarterly. $5.00 per year, four 


Non-members issues. 
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APHS PUBLICATIONS 


The publications program of the Historical Society is made possible by a grant from 


THE W. J. HOLLIDAY FOUNDATION 
under the direction of MRS. BYRON IVANCOVICH 


Currently available 


JUAN ANTONIO BALTHASAR: Padre Visitador to the Sonora Frontier, 1744-1745 


Two original reports. Translated and annotated by Peter Masten Dunne. 


Designed and printed by Lawton Kennedy. Price $10.00. 
A WESTERLY TREND 


Being a veracious chronicle of more than sixty years of joyous wanderings, mostly in 
search of space and sunshine. By Godfrey Sykes. The Lakeside Press. Price $2.50. 


AN ARIZONA GATHERING: A Bibliography of Arizoniana, 1950-1960 
Edited by Donald M. Powell. Price: Hard Cover $7.50; Format $5.50. 


Forthcoming publications 
HEPAH, CALIFORNIA! 


The Journal of Cave Johnson Couts from Monterey, Mexico, to Los Angeles, Califor- 


nia, 1848-1849. 
Edited by Henry F. Dobyns. 

MISSIONARY IN SONORA: The Diary of Joseph Och, S.]. 
Translated and annotated by Theodore E. Treutlein. 


GEORGE HAND’s Diary: The Civil War Years 
Edited by Arthur Woodward. 


AT THE SALES DESK 


Publications now available with discounts to members of this Society: 
Non-Members 


First Inhabitants of the Southwest by Byron Cummings $6.00 
Indians I Have Known by Byron Cummings. Cloth binding 2.50 
Paper binding 1.50 


For the Dean: Essays in Anthropology in Honor of ByronCummings 6.00 
The Discovery of Rainbow Bridge, The Natural Bridges of 

Utah and The Discovery of Betatakin 1.00 
“Byron Cummings, 1860-1954,” by Clara Lee Tanner, 

The Kiva, October 1954. 
A Pima Remembers by George Webb 
History of the Cattle Industry by J. J. Wagoner 
Easter at Pascua Village by Muriel Thayer Painter 
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